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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oi 
TINE Peace Conference is reported, unofficially, to be nearing 
| the completion of the Peace preliminaries. The corre- 
spondents in Paris indicate that, at the instance of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Allies have decided to require Germany to disarm 
and to abolish Conscription, The new German Army, they say, 
is to be limited to one hundred thousand men, recruited for 
twelve years on a voluntary basis. The General Staff and the 
War Academy are to disappear. The Army is to possess no 
heavy guns or tanks, and is to abandon the use of poison-gas and 
liquid-fire. It is, in fact, to be no more than a police force, 
incapable of aggression. We trust that the forecast is justified, 
and that such terms as these will soon be presented to, and en- 
forced upon, the enemy. The preliminary Peace has been delayed 
far too long. Confidence cannot revive nor unrest begin to abate 
until the state of war has been definitely brought to an end, 


The theory that Germany is now short of food and that hunger 
is the chief ally of the Spartacus fanatics is strengthened by 
the latest reports from Paris. But it does not accord with the 
refusal of the German delegates at Spa last week to surrender 
We should have 





Germany's merchant fleet unconditionally. 
expected Germany to give up the ships quickly so as to obtain 
foodstuffs a Instead of that, 
the German delegates presumed to impose conditions, under 
which the Allies would receive the ships only in return for a 
guarantee that the Germans should be the first to receive food, 
before our starving Allies. The German Government must be 
criminally indifferent to the sufferings of their people, or they 
must believe that Germany is not so bacly off as some of the 


t the earliest possible moment. 


Allied representatives suppose. 


It would scem that the American public is favourable in 
principle to a League of Nations, but that there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the details of the scheme drafted in 
Paris. Mr. Taft, himself a strong supporter of the League, 
has declared that the scheme needs revision, that it is nebulous 
in reference to the obligations which it imposes on States, and 
that it should be qualified by an express reservation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Other Republicans like Mr. Lodge base 
their opposition to the scheme on the ground that it would 
mdermine the sovereignty of the United States and place the 
control of American policy in the hands of an Executive of 
nine, only one of whom would be an American. It seems to 
he thought that the President will be strengthened by all this 
criticism in his supposed desire to amend the Paris draft scheme. 
Verbal amendments, however, will be of minor importance. 
What we all wish to know ts whether America will join in any 
League of Nations, however modestly conceived, and abandon 
for good her traditional isolation. 











Mr. Frank Simonds, the well-known American journalist, who 
is now in Paris, stated in last Saturday’s Times that the America: 
delegation was favourable to the claim of France for a secure 
Eastern frontier. Mr. Simonds predicted that France would 
receive the Sarre coalfields, nearly all of which were French 
territory up to 1814, in part payment for the enormous damage 
done by the Germans, of malice prepense, to the industrial and 
He said also that the 
German districts west of the Rhine, now in Allied occupation, 
would be treated as an independent State under a joint mandate 
until the occupation ceased with the discharge of Germany # 
liabilities. At the end of that time the Rhineland could decide 
for itself whether to remain independent or to join Germany. 
It is conceivable that the Rhinelanders would welcome the 
opportunity of freeing themselves from Prussia, who annexe: 
them against their will a century ago, but could not prevent 
them from regretting the civilized rule of Napoleon’s Prefects. 
In any case, such a solution would be perfectly just, and would 


mining districts of Northern France. 


relieve France from a very grave anxiety. 
The Spartacus or Bolshevik Party in Berlin began Lent with 
a general strike and a new insurrection. The correspondents 
describe the street fighting as severe, and say that the Govern- 
ment troops under the direction of Herr Noske, the one Socialist 
leader who knows his own mind. employed trench mortars, 
bombing planes, and the other devices of modern warfare. The 
Bolsheviks fought well for their Russian paymasters, but were 
gradually overpowered, and by Tucsday Berlin was fairly quiet. 
It may be noted as a grave sign that both sides began to shoot 
their prisoners. The feeble Socialist Ministry of Herr Scheide- 
mann issaid to be still negotiating with the Independent Socialists 
for the establishment of Workmen's and Soldiers’ 
Soviets, in concurrence with the Government and the National 
That way madness lies, as M. Kerensky found 
1917. 
mines, 


Councils, or 


Assembly. 
in Petrograd in 
nationalize the 
nothing will satisfy the Bolsheviks. 


Herr Scheidemann has proposed to 


as a sop to the extremists. But 


General Watson, the British Commander in Egypt, has had to 
give the Egyptian Nationalists a sharp reminder that there are 
limits to British patience. Last Saturday, Said Pasha Zaghlul, 
Ismail Pasha Sidky, Mohamed Pasha Mahmoud, and Hamed 
Pasha Basil, the four chief Nationalist leaders, were arrested 
and deported to Malta. Zaghlul Pasha, a Vice President of 
the Legislative Assembly, had shown his hostility to Great 
Britain in Lord Kitchener's term of office, and seems to have 
continued his intrigues throughout the war. The High 
Commissioner has been very tolerant towards the Nationalists, 
in accordance with our traditions, but Zaghlul and his colleagues 
must of late have overstepped the bounds of prudence. It is 
well for the Egyptians to know that the British Protec orate, 
which has conferred untold blessings on them not to Ile 
After defending Egypt at 


is 
undermined by intriguing Pashas. 
great cost against the Turks and Germans, we shall not let the 
Nationalists throw the country into confusion. 


7 é : , 
Mr. Montagu, at a dinner to Lord Sinha on Friday week 


made the grudging admission that the new Indian reform 
scheme would, after all, probably involve communal repre- 
sentation. He described it as an “ unfortunate expedient,” but 
added that “ everything else, theoretical and practical, must be 
sacrificed to obtaining representative Legislative Councils.” 
The concession does not reconcile us in the least to Mr. Montagu’s 
unfortunate scheme, but it shows that the Secretary for India 
is at last beginning to realize that India is not simply a larger 
Britain inhabited by dark-skinned people, and that the methods 
of election which suit us will not necessarily suit the many 
and varied Indian races. To any one who knew India it was 
obvious from the first that without comraunal representation 
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the silent masses, unversed in the arts of modern politics, would 
have very few to speak for them in the Councils against the in- 
genious Brahmins who seek to rule over them. Mr. Montagu’s 
tardy acceptance of this truth is promising so far as it goes. 


The Coal Commission’ has sat daily and has heard evidence 
ranging over a wide field. The miners’ representatives have set 
themselves to confuse the issue by irrelevant appeals to political 
passion and sentiment. Whenevet an employer or exporter has 
given evidence tending to show that a Jarge and sudden increase 
in the price of coal would imperil our industries and our export 
trade, Mr. Smillie has drawn an affecting picture of the poor, 
half-starved miner living in a hovel or has referred to the remote 
past when children worked in the pits. Mr. Smillie’s insistence on 
the evils of bad housing is comprehensible to those who know 
Lanarkshire, where he lives. But a correspondent, whose authority 
is beyond dispute, confirms in a letter printed elsewhere our sug- 
gestion that the Scottish miner is badly housed because he will 
not pay a fair rent for his cottage. A Lancashire or Durham miner, 
who has a higher standard of living, or, in other words, more self- 
respect, would not inhabit the cottages to which Mr. Smillie is 
alwavs *esrring. This is a question not of wages but of habit. 








The wholly abnormal condition of the coal industry under State 
control for war purposes has been illustrated in various ways. 
But no single fact given in evidence has impressed us more than 
the Admiralty’s statement that it was forced by the Coal Con- 
troller last July to pay 4s. 6d. a ton more for its coal than the 
contract price, and that even then it was paying less than the 
control price. The Admiralty, being a thrifty and businesslike 
Department, had made its contracts at the right time, and the 
coal-owners were perfectly satisfied. But the Coal Controller, 
fearing, we suppose, that the disparity between the reasonable 
price paid by the Navy and the artificial price deduced from his 
inner consciousness was too great, compelled the Admiralty to 
waste a large sum of public money by paying more than it had 
bargained to pay. It was a perfect illustration of State control 
in all its foolish extravagance. 


The Commission was repeatedly reminded of the existence of 
foreign competition, much to the annoyance of the miners’ 
advocates, who like to pretend that Great Britain has no rivals 
in the world’s markets. Mr. B. Talbot, for the iron and steel trade, 
estimated that if the miners’ demands added 8s. 2d. per ton to 
the cost price of coal, the cost price of steel would go up by 
32s. 8d. a ton for fuel alone, and, with further increases of wages 
to the steel-workers, would be raised by 44s. a ton, thus imperilling 
ourexport trade. Mr. A. J. Hobson reinforced the same argument. 


Sir D. M. Stevenson, for the coal exporters, pointed out that | 


America was producing coal more cheaply than we are, and that 
Germany would be a more formidable competitor than ever 
because she must export coal to get foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Notable evidence was given as to American competition in the 
Argentineandin Europe. These facts must be considered, despite 
Mr. Smillie’s appeals to past history and current sentiment. 





The most important and encouraging evidence yet given was 
that of Sir Richard Redmayne, the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
on Tuesday. He declared that the immediate reduction of the 
miners’ nominal day from eight hours to six would mean a 
decrease in output of twenty-one per cent. If the reduction was 
effected in stages, the decrease in output might be lessened by 
more regular attendance, by a larger use of mechanical haulage 
and coal-cutting machines where the conditions are favourable, 
and by the employment of double shifts of hewers, if the miners 
would agree to it. Sir R. Redmayne advocated very strongly 
the combination of the mines, or a Coal Trust, in preference to 
individual ownership, which, he said, was extravagant, inefficient, 
and unprogressive. He disapproved of nationalization, on the 
ground that a Government Department could not possibly 
manage so complex an industry, but he sympathized with the 


idea of associating the miners with the coal-owners in the control | 


of the mines. He said that large economies might be effected 
in the use of coal, presumably by the erection of central electric- 
power stations. Incidentally he pointed out that the royalty 
system had saved the inferior pits from being closed, but he 
thought that the State might perhaps take over the royalties 
and manage them better as a whole. 


The coal-owners began to présent their case to the Commission | 








miners’ representatives that, while they have continually put 
forward unproved figures in support of their case, they objected 
most vehemently to the returns submitted by the collieries 
through the Mining Association. Presumably they did not want 
the public to know that the miners’ wages had been doubled 
during the war, and that a piece-work coal-getter, for example, 
in November last was earning on an average 17s. a shift. We 
see no reason why he should not earn such wages, nor why the 
public should not know it. But facts such as these expose the 
absurdity of Mr. Smillie’s contention that the miner is a poor 
famished creature who cannot earn enough to make both ends meet 


It came out at a Conference of Co-operators and Trade Union. 
ists last week that the Government had asked the two bodies to 
take over the national shipyards. After all that we have heard 
of late about Labour's desire to control industry, it might have 
been supposed that the Co-operators and the Trade Unions 
would jump at the opportunity of showing how a shipyard ought 
to be managed. But the speakers at the Conference fought very 
shy of the proposal. Mr. Bowerman said that ‘* they had not 
reached that stage yet.” Another speaker argued that co. 
operation meant production for use, whereas a shipyard’s pro- 
duction was for profit—a distinction which is not clear to us— 
and that the shipyard would have been a white elephant, which 
is probably true. Thus it would seem, on Labour’s own showing, 
that in the shipbuilding industry the much-abused capitalist 
and the skilled manager serve = purpose after all. 


The bitter rivalry existing between Trade Unions was illus. 
trated anew in the case of “ Valentine v. Hyde and Howard” 
in the Chancery Court last week. The plaintiff, a man of sixty- 
one, had been employed for twenty-four years at the Rridge- 
water Collieries, and had been a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers for thirty-seven years. All but nine of his 
fellow-workmen belonged to four other Unions. For the sake of 
obtaining the nine men’s subscriptions, these Unions used 
threats. The Amalgamated Society of Railwey Vehicle Builders, 
through the defendants, warned the pleintiff that, if he did not 
join it, the manager would be coerced into dismissing him. 
The plaintiff asked his old Union for permission to join the 
smaller Union as well, but was refused. He was thus confronted, 
by his fellow-workmen, with the alternative of losing his post 
or losing all the benefits of pension, funeral money, and so on 
for which he had been subscribing all his life to the Amalgamated 
Society. His employers yielded to the threats of the defendants 
and dismissed the plaintiff. But Mr. Justice Astbury held 
that, notwithstanding the Trade Disputes Act, the common law 
right of every man to dispose of his labour freely governed the 
case, and he gave the plaintiff an injunction. It is well for Trade 
Unions to be reminded that they are not above the law. 


Sir Nevil Macready, the new Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, deserves the fullest support in his refusal to be hectored 
by the Police Union’s officials, acting in the guise of a Repre- 
sentative Board. It may be hoped that the Home Secretary 
will continue to act loyally towards the Commissioner. Tlie 
present dispute has arisen out of Sir Nevil Macready’s very 
proper refusal to deal further with certain members of a depu- 
tation who presented an offensive resolution and virtually 
implied that the Commissioner had contradicted himself. It is 
obvious that to countenance such behaviour on the part of 
policemen would be to undermine all discipline and to destroy 
the Commissioner’s authority. We all want the police to be so 
well paid and well treated thet edmission to the force should be 
regarded as an honourable privilege. But in return for such 
privilege the force must be under quasi-military discipline 
and under the undivided command of its chief. In times like 
these, when the police may be called upon to preserve ordet 
during industrial disturbances, it is clearly impossible to allow 
them to be controlled by irresponsible Union officials who might 
be in league with the strikers. An untrustworthy police force 
would be worse than useless. 


The Labour Party and the dissentient Liberals attacked the 
new Military Service Bill on its second reading in the House of 
Commons on Thursday week. Captain Guest stated plainly 
the reasons which have impelled the Government to ask authority 
to compel men, if necessary, to serve in the Army of Occupation 
for another year. We need not recapitulate any other than the 
main reason: that we must be in a position to use force, if we 


on Wednesday. It was characteristic of the methods of the ! are compelled to use force, to secure the fruits of victory. Mr. 
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Adamson apparently believes that the Government desire 
“to pour out the blood of our sons” to establish forms of 
covernment desired by certain people in Russia or Germany. 
Hle twitted Ministers about their Election pledges. Mr. Holmes 
alleged that voluntary enlistment would suffice. Mr. Alexander 
Shaw talked about a breach of faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Churchill asked the House to face the facts. The 
Government wanted a Voluntary Army, and were creating one, 
while. attempting to dissuade other States from Conscription. 
Without this Bill our Army would fly into fragments on Peace 
Day. The Bill was read a second time by 304 votes to 71. 


Mr. Bonar Law told the House of Cumumons on Monday, 
in reply to a question, that he was communicating with the Prime 
Minister in regard to the construction of the Channel Tunnel. 
This reply conveyed nothing to the ordinary mind. The Daily 
Chronicle and the Times on Tuesday, however, told the public 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s words really implied that the 
Government had decided to make the tunnel. Presumably these 
newspapers are well informed, but it seems strange that the 
Leader of the House could not communicate so important an 
announcement directly to the House itself, which will, of course, 
have to be asked to debate and sanction the proposal. For our 
part, we recognize that circumstances have undergone so great 
a change since the tunnel scheme was first mooted that those 
who once opposed it must now support it with equal conviction. 
Atunnel under the Straits of Dover, which will bring Paris nearer 
ad make it possible to entrain at Charing Cross for Constanti- 
nople, Baghdad, and eventually Delhi, is much to be desired. 





Sir Auckland Geddes in the House of Commons on Monday 
explained, on-behalf of Sir Albert Stanley, who is ill, the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to trade. Goods from any part of the 
Empire and all raw materials could be imported freely. Partly 
manufactured goods would be admitted freely unless they com- 
peted with the produce ot home industries ‘‘ which it was essential 
to foster in this country and which required shielding.” Thesame 
restriction would apply to manufactured goods, with the further 
condition that they must be “essential ’’ to the British con- 
sumer. This, said Sir Auckland Geddes, was a transitional 
policy which would be reconsidered not later than September Ist. 
in regard to exports, the restrictions on which are causing much 
anxiety in Lancashire and the Midlands, he stated that the 
problem was to induce the Allies to modify their own ban on 
imports of manufactures. Goods not needed here nor artificially 
cheapened by Government subsidies could be exported to 
Neutrals. Sir Auckland Geddes expressed the hope that the 
blockade of Germany might soon be raised. The transition from 
war to peace is admittedly difficult, but traders will rejoice at 
the abolition of the heavy-handed Government control. 


The Rent Restrictions Bill was amended in Committee of the 
House of Commons on Tuesday so as to apply to houses rented 
up to £70 in London and up to £52 in the country. The period 
during which the Bill will operate was extended to Lady Day, 
1921. The clause permitting a landlord to increase the rent 
of a house by ten per cent. was amended by the insertion of a 
proviso that the house must be kept in a reasonable state of 
repair. It may be foreseen that this clause will lead to a general 
increase of rents, even for houses to which the Bill does not 
apply. The discussion on the limit of rental value within which 
the Bill would operate naturally illustrated the absurdity of 
fixing any limit whatever. When Parliament begins to dis- 
criminate against the holders of a particular form of property, 
in this case the house-owners, it cannot assign valid reasons for 
stopping short at the house rented at £70. It was doubtless 
necessary, in the interests of the community, to prevent rapacious 
landlords from taking undue advantage of a temporary scarcity 
of houses, due in part to the war and in part also to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget of 1909. But undue restrictions on house- 
owners must tend to deter private persons frqm building houses. 


Mr. Long introduced the Naval Estimates on Wednesday with 
a well-deserved tribute to the magnificent work of the Navy 
in this war. He explained that the Admiralty could not deter- 
mine its future policy until the Peace Conference had decided 
the question of armaments. It had, however, cancelled orders 
for many new ships. Mr. Long said that the Admiralty meant 
to give both officers and men a considerable increase of pay, 
and hoped to have a Report from Admiral Jerram’s Committee 
in a fortnight. Promotion from the lower deck would be en- 
couraged in every way. These two points were emphasized by 





Sir Reginald Hall, the late Director of Naval Intelligence, who 
took his seat for West Derby and made his maiden speech the 
same day. The Fleet, he said, had maintained wonderful disci- 
pline throughout the war because there was perfect confidence 
between officers and men. The German Fleet collapsed, we may 
add, because the officers and men distrusted one another. 
Sir Reginald Hall urged that the Navy should be generously 
treated, for the sake of the country’s reputation. One of the 
warmest tributes to the Navy came from Mr. Brace. The Labour 
Party, he said, wanted an efficient and well-paid Navy. He ad- 
vised the First Lord, in a very significant passage, “ to keep an eye 
on what was called ‘ the freedom of the seas’” at the Peace Con- 
ference. Mr. Brace did well to remind the Allies that the British 
Empire, whose frontier is the sea, cannot treat this question lightly, 
as nations with land frontiers might be disposed to do. 


The elections for the London County Council on Thursday 
week gave the Moderate or Municipal Reform Party a new lease 
of power. The redistribution of the London boroughs has 
increased the elected membership of the Council from 118 to 124. 
The Moderates, who won 67 seats at the lastelection in 1913, now 
hold 68 seats. The Progressives, who were 50 strong, return 
with only 40. The Labour Party, which made a great effort, 
won 15 seats, as against one in the old Council; several former 
Progressive members now style themselves Labour members. 
We are glad to see that eight out of the fourteen women candi- 
dates were returned, including the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who stood as a Progressive for North Southwark. But it is a 
pity that the citizens of London took so little interest in the 
election of their rulers; barely ten per cent. of the electors 
voted in many boroughs. This indifference is, in a sense, a 
compliment to the Moderate Party, who are evidently trusted 
by the mass of the community. But indifference on the part of 
the electorate encourages slack administration. 


A serious riot occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday week 
among the Canadian troops quartered at Kinmel Park, near 
Rhyl. The men are awaiting ships to take them home, and are 
naturally impatient at the delays which have occurred for want 
of transports. Rumour told them that some conscripts had 
been given preference, in going home, over the men who volun- 
teered at the outset of the war. Some unruly spirits profited 
by the indignation which this rumour caused and began looting 
the canteens. On Wednesday week a party of rioters led by a 
Russian with a red flag attacked one of the orderly sections of 
Firearms were used, and the Russian, after killing 
In all, five men were killed 


the camp. 
an unarmed man, was shot dead. 
and twenty-one injured in this unhappy affair. Order was then 
restored and the ringleaders were placed under arrest. We can 
assure the Canadians that no one attaches any importance t 
the incident. There are a few black sheep in every flock. 
Englishmen, like their Canadian kinsfolk, find nothing s 
painful to endure as enforced idleness, and“can well understand 
the annoyance of these hard-fighting Canadians at having te 
wait, week after week, for the ships that do not come. 


‘R33,’ the huge airship with which the Admiralty is expected 
to attempt the Atlantic flight later in the year, made an excellent 
trial trip on Thursday week from the Barlow Aviation Works 
in Yorkshire. The opening of the shed doors—each of four sections 
of door weighs 175 tons—took half-an-hour; the doorway is 
240 feet broad. In the ship itself the aft gun position is 670 feet 
distant from the main control. ‘R33’ was a beautiful sight 
when afloat. She circled round Doncaster, York, and Leeds, 
covering one hundred and twenty-five miles in about three 
hours. She carried a crew of twenty-three. When they “ let 
her out,” as “‘road-eaters”’ say, she “touched” sixty miles 
per hour at a height of 2,000 fect, and she steered easily. In 
theory, taking her mean speed at forty-five to fifty miles per 
hour, she should cross the Atlantic in about forty-eight hours. 


We are very glad to see that Dr. Harmer, the distinguished 
zoologist, has been appointed Director of the Natural History 
Museum. The scientific world had been much exercised by a 
report that a lay official was to receive the appointment. The 
principal Trustees, however, have wisely decided that this 
important scientific post should continue to be held by a scientific 
man of high repute. Dr. Harmer has been the Keeper of 
Zoology at the Museum for twelve years, and he is well qualified 
in every way to maintain the high traditions of the Directorship. 





Benk rate, 5 percent.,changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREATEST OF IRISH “ BULLS.” 


TP\HE passionate desire of the Irish Nationalisis to 

exhibit before Europe the greatest of Irish * Bulls” 
has been very specially apparent during the past week— 
in the petition of the hundred and forty Irish officers, who 
so strangely claim to represent Ireland’s “ magnificent 
military contribution to the overthrow of Germany,” in 
letters to the Press such as that of “ Erigena’”’ in the 
Times of Monday, and in sundry articles and paragraphs 
both in the Irish and English journals under such headings 
as “ Home Rule at Once.” The essential point in each 
case is, as we have said, Ireland’s claim to be allowed to 
perpetrate her great political “ Bull.” That we are not 
exaggerating can be easily shown. The petition and the 
other declarations and appeals to which we have alluded 
are founded on the claim that either by means of the Peace 
Conference, or Parliament, or somehow or another, the 
Irish people (meaning of course thereby only the people 
of the South and West of Ireland) should be allowed in the 
name, and under the principle, of self-determination to 
deny absolutely and for ever the right of self-determination 
to the people of North-East Ulster. The Southern Nation- 
alists and Sinn Feiners ask for two things: (1) the right to 
separate themselves, sometimes in a greater and sometimes 
in a lesser degree, but always to separate themselves, from 
the United Kingdom—i.e., to partition the said Kingdom ; 
and (2) to prevent, pulverize, and destroy any attempt to 
partition the sacred soil of Ireland—i.e., to deny the 
right of self-determination to North-East Ulster. It is the 
capital example and proof of Cromwell's pathetic com- 
plaint: ‘‘ Every sect saith: ‘Oh, give me liberty!” But 
give him it, and, to his power, he will not yield it to anybody 
else.” 

The Irish exponents of self-determination of course 
never mention North-East Ulster, except to curse the 
inherent wickedness of partition, as long as it is partition 
applied to Ireland and not to the United Kingdom. Except 
for the repudiation of partition, you would indeed never 
imagine that there was such a place as North-East Ulster, 
or that in the area formed by the Six Counties the majority 
of the inhabitants were of a different creed, of different 
racial origin, had a different history, and possessed different 
social and political ideas from those which exist in the 
South and West, and above all had achieved an absolutely 
different record in regard to the war, and the setting free 
of Europe and the world from the horrors of German 
militarism. 

In these circumstances it is our duty once more to remind 
our readers of the true facts in regard to Ireland—facts 
which shatter altogether the sophistries of the petition and 
of “ Erigena’s” letter to the Times. Before we do so, 
however, we may say that we sincerely trust that the 
Unionist officers who fought with Irish units in the war, 
and of course first of all the officers of the Ulster Division, 
will at once make a counter-petition to the King, setting 
forth the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and showing what portion of Ireland it is that bears 
the better war record—the homogeneous Six-County area of 
North-East Ulster, which claims the right of self-deter- 
mination if the Constitutional status quo must unhappily 
be altered in Ireland, or that portion of Ireland the 
majority of whose people aided and abetted the German 
militarists in their assault upon human liberty, and now 
arrogantly and passionately deny that the right of self- 
determination could ever exist for those whom they regard 
as their predestined slaves in North-East Ulster. Further, 
if, as we most strongly think they should, the Unionist 
officers present their counter-petition to the King, they 
should ask, nay, press with the utmost earnestness, for an 
inquiry into the aid afforded to the German enemies of 
freedom and civilization by the anti-Unionist majority in 
the South and West of Ireland, in order that we may know, 
and Europe and the world may know, who were the friends 
of the good, and who of the evil, cause in the great struggle. 

And now for the facts which absolutely destroy the 
foundations of this recrudescence of the Nationalist claim 
that. apart from any considerations of safety for the United 
Kingdom and the Empire, the right of self-determinaticn 


iar. 
is being withheld from the Irish Nationalists. The first the 
essential thing to remember, though it is never mentioned 
by the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners, is that, in Spite of 
their firm belief that the Union is the only just and sound 
form of Constitution for Ireland, the people of North-East 
Ulster, before the Convention met and at the Convention 
absolutely repudiated any claim to veto Home Rule for 
the South and West of Ireland. Though they, the majority 
in the clearly defined and homogeneous area of the Six 
Counties, claimed self-determination for themselves, they 
did not, more Hibernico, deny it to that portion of 
Ireland in which the Home Rulers have as clear a majority 
as the Unionists have in the North. And in this con. 
nexion we may remark that the Ulster Unionists were 
in this regretful acquiescence supported by strong 
English and Scots Unionists like ourselves, What 
happened? Mr. Redmond, who showed himself through. 
out the war a wise and reasonable statesman, though he 
regretted that he could not carry North-East Ulster with 
him, finally accepted, as every man true to the principle of 
self-determination must have done, the inevitable, and 
at the Convention expressed his willingness to agree in 
principle and practice with the policy that the part of 
Ireland which desired and claimed self-government should 
obtain it, and that the part of Ireland which not 
only did not want it, but passionately repudiated 
it, should not have it forced upon its inhabitants, 
Will any one dave to say that this was an unjust or 
unreasonable altitude for Mr. Redmond to adopt, or 
that he betrayed Ireland in this attempt to give her 
peace? No one can. But what was the result? At 
the very last moment, and when it seemed as if a compromise 
might be reached and the experiment tried of creating a homo- 
geneous Roman Catholic, Celtic, self-governing Sinn Fein 
Treland, the hidden hand of the Irish hierarchy destroyed 
the compromise and literally sent Mr. Redmond to his death 
with a broken heart. Why the Roman hierarchy prevented 
the peace offer which Mr. Redmond had made being 
-accepted has not yet been stated publicly, but we have 
little doubt as to the true reason. The Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, on grounds of its own, does not want 
Home Rule. On the other hand, it did not want to avow 
this fact, and so make the Sinn Feiners its enemies. There- 
fore it adopted the Machiavellian policy of killing Home 
Rule with kindness. When it came to the vital point it 
determined that it would seem more Nationalist than the 
Nationalists, would make the partition of * the sacred soil 
of Ireland” the crucial question. Thus, in the name o! 
self-determination, the cause of self-determination was lost 
in Ireland. In the name of liberty, liberty was denied to 
North-East Ulster. Yet under the banner of national 
solidarity, anti-separation, and anti-partition, the partition 
of the United Kingdom was still demanded as one of the 
indefeasible rights of Ireland. In such circumstances and 
with such facts before us, are not we justified in saying 
that the Irish Nationalists and Sinn Feiners are exhibiting 
in the face of Europe the biggest ‘“ Bull” that even Ireland 
has ever produced—a tragic “ Bull,” if you will, but stili 
a full-fledged Irish “ Bull,” with its udders full of the milk of 
human unkindness and of sophistries, lies, and paradoxes ! 
Whenever Home Rule is claimed, and with it the right 
of Ireland to partition the United Kingdom but to refuse 
to allow Ireland to be partitioned, one naturally refers to 
Lincoln, One recalls the wise and “luciferous”’ things he 
said in regard to West Virginia, and also his action 
when, true to type, the Roman Catholic Irish who had 
emigrated to America in the name of Freedom refused to 
bear their share of the burden in saving the Union and 
freeing the slave, and opposed Conscription in arms in 
the streets of New York at the very crisis of the war. 
It is in his spirit, we firmly believe, that the Union here will 
be preserved, or at any rate that the people of North-East 
Ulster will be saved from Sinn Fein coercion. We have 
so often quoted his words before in regard to West Virginia 
and the enforcement of the Draft that our readers must 
know them by heart. They will, however, we feel sure, 


like to see the wonderful and prophetic utterance of Walt 
Whitman in regard to Lincoln, and the new virtue of 
“* Unionism ” which the prose poet ascribed to Lincoln :— 


_““ Honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and (a new 
virtue, unknown to other lands, and hardly yet really known 





here but the foundation and tie of all, as the future will grandly 
develope) UNIONISM, in its truest and amplest sense, form’d 
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the hard-pan of his character. These he seal’d with his life. 
The tragic pry of his death, purging, illuminsting ell, 
throws round his form, his head, an eureole that will remain 
end will grow brighter through time, while history lives, ond love 
of country lasts. By many has this Union been help’d ; but if 
one name, one man, must be pick’d out, he, most of ell, is the 
conservator of it, to the future. He wes assassinated—but the 
Union is not assassinated—¢1 fra! One falls, end another 
fella. ‘Che soldier drops, sinks like @ wave—but the renks of 
the ocean eternally press on. Death does its work, obliterates a 
hundred, a thousend—President, general, captain, private— 
put the Nation is immortel.”’ 





DIVIDING THE CAKE. 
1 R. SMILLIE said the other day at the Coal Com- 
M mission that, out of the total wealth produced in 
(ireat Britain before the war, only a third went to the 
workers. He suggested that they were really entitled to 
the whole, but that they would be content for the time 
being with two-thirds. Mr. Smillie put forward this 
statement as if it were an incontrovertible fact, like a 
proposition of Euclid’s, and it will no doubt pass current 
as a fact, on his authority, with many thoughtless people. 
We may say at once that it is not a fact but merely an 
estimate, which Mr. Smillie borrowed without acknow- 
Jedgment from a pamphlet by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
We may add that as an estimate it is untrue and deliberately 
misleading. It depends on an artificially restricted mean- 
ing ofthe term * worker,” and on an exaggerated idea of the 
national income. When Sir Hugh Bell said last year that, 
in any country, it will be found that “ seventy-five per cent. 
ef the total sale value of the commodities produced will 
have gone to pay the persons engaged in producing them,” 
he was very much nearer the mark than the political 
advisers of the Labour Party. It may be thought, in view 
of th: remarkable divergence between these estimates, 
that there is no solid basis for either of them, and that the 
whole subject of the national income is wrapped in ob- 
scurity. This is not so. A very able and lucid pamphlet, 
which Professor Bowley has just published through the 
(larendon Press on The Division of the Product of Industry, 
gives the main facts on the unimpeachable evidence of 


Census and Income Tax returns, the Census of Production ' 


ef 1907, and other official inquiries which were absolutely 
impartial. The general conclusion at which Professor 
Bowley arrives is that in the whole group of industries 
for which we have adequate information the persons em- 
ployed in 1907 took sixty-eight per cent. of the net product, 
or rather more than the two-thirds which Mr. Smillie 
desires. In the mining industry Labour's share was and is 
still higher. The gross output in 1911 was valued at 
£111,000,000 ; from this £30,500,000 had to be deducted 
for materfals, rates, depreciation, and so forth, leaving 
£80,500,000 for wages, salaries, profits, and royalties 
(valued at £7,000,000). Of the total residue, the wage- 
earners took seventy-five per cent., the salaried officials 
three per cent., and the coal-owners for interest and profits 
twenty-two per cent. The miner, for whom Mr. Smillie 
desires our compassion for the alleged reason that he 
receives but a third of the output of the mine, really had 
three-fourths of the output in 1911, and Labour in the 
widest sense, for a salaried man is usually a very hard 
worker, had almost four-fifths. Such are the real facts of 
the case. 

The fundamental and neglected truth which Professor 
Bowley emphasizes most opportunely is that the national 
income before the war was no more than enough to 
provide every one with a modest sufficiency. The amazing 
figures of war finance have confused the public mind. 
People read almost with complacency the statement that 
the National Debt is now £6.000,000,000 or £8 ,000,000,000, 
and assume unconsciously that there is plenty of money 
about, and that a few millions more or less for this object 
or that can make no difference. They will probably be 
surprised to learn from Professor Bowley that in 1911 the 
total income of the nation from home industry and foreign 
investment was probably not more than £2,090,000,000, 
and that in 1913-14 it was little more than £2,250,000,000. 
To put it in another form, the average income of a 
family of five was £170 in 1911 and £180 in 1913-14. There 
was no vast fund to be diverted from the pockets of the 
rich in order to bring the poor man’s wages up to £5 or 
£10 a week. If in 1911 the whole national income had been 
equally divided, each family, containing nearly two 





workers on the average, would have received just as much 
as each individual miner was earning, on an average, last 
autumn. We know that Mr. Smillie regards the miner's 
average war income of £169 a year as starvation wages, 
but it is almost twice the dividend to which he would 
have been entitled in 1911. Professor Bowley tells us that 
in that year the national income from home industry, 
apart from foreign investments, was nearly £1,900,000,000. 
Out of this £800,000,000 went in wages and £260,000,000 
went in salaries below £160 or to independent workers, 
small farmers, and small employers not assessed for 
Income Tax. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, in order to 
arrive at their fallacious estimate, carefully ruled out 
this second class, and, by exaggerating the total national 
income from home sources to £2,400,000,000, made it 
appear that the wage-earners received a bare third of the 
product. It is clear, on the figures, that wage-earners 
and others earning less than £160 a year had at least more 
than half of the product. But Professor Bowley goes on 
to remind us that from the balance must be deducted 
£180,000,009 for the Government, £40,000,090 for rates, 
and an estimated amount of £230,000,000 for investment 
in home industries, leaving £390,000,000 in all for salaries 
over £160 a year, rent, interest, and profits. The vasi 
sums, it will be seen, quickly contraes when they are 
analysed. The Government must be carried on; the 
municipalities must have their rates; a large amount of 
money must be spent every year in maintaining our indus- 
tries, in installing new machinery, and so on, if the wage- 
earner is to be kept at work; moreover, the managers, 
clerks, and other officials must be paid; rent and interest 
cannot be abolished ; and finally the employer must have 
the incentive of profit, in which is included his own salary 
for supervision. Even so, the figures assign nearly three- 
fourths of the available net product to Labour, if by that 
ambiguous term we mean only the men who do not pay 
Income Tax. 

Professor Bowley examines and dismisses the usual 
Socialist proposals for increasing the workmen's wages by 
a redistribution of the product of industry. The “idle 
rich,” as he says, are, if not a mere figment of the imagi- 
nation, at any rate a negligible quantity. In 1911, for 
instance, there were 14,300,000 occupied males, 550,000 
living in retirement or on pensions, and omy 180,00) 
able-bodied men under sixty-five who had no occupation 
or did not reveal it on the Census paper. Professor Bowley 
discusses in detail the classes of income which are “ open 
to attack,” and concludes that in 1911, if every income 
had been reduced to £160 as a maximum, there would have 
been, at most, £250,000,000 available for levelling up 
wages, and even then the male wage-earner would have 
received no more on an average than 35s. 3d. a week, and 
the woman wage-earner a pound, so that the average 
family income would approximate to £160 a year. He 
admits, of course, that in certain industries and for a 
limited period exceptional increases in wages might be 
obtained, as we know they have been obtained during the 
war by the miners and munition-workers. But in the long 
run economic laws prevail, and these exceptions disappear. 
Moreover, it would be preposterous to assume that our 
industry would flourish as it has done in the past if the 
pecuniary incentive were completely abolished, and no man 
could hope to earn more than £3 or £4 a week, however 
gifted or however industrious he might be. Professor 
Bowley therefore comes back to the old conclusion that 
the only way of increasing real wages permanently is by 
increasing production. If we all want more cake, we 
must make a larger cake. It is useless to argue about the 
division of the cake, for that is settled in the main on 
immutable principles. The Bolsheviks in Russia have 
tried to divide it on a new plan, by giving it all to the 
illiterates and the criminals, and leaving only the crumbs 
to the educated people whom they have not yet slaughtered. 
But the Bolsheviks now find that their cake no longer 
renews itself, and that they will soon have nothing to 
divide. We have no fear lest the Bolshevik madness should 
afflict the British working man, who is a sane and rational 
being. Class-war of the Russian pattern, with its horrible 
atrocities, is alien to the British temperament. What we 
do fear is that the false teaching of the Socialists may 
persuade the workmen that their duty to their class requires 
them not to exert themselves, but to render the minimum 
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of service in return for the maximum wages. If that false 
and ruinous doctrine spreads, our industrial supremacy 
is surely doomed. We shall not only be unable to compete 
with America, Germany, or Japan in the world’s market, 
but the moral fibre of our workmen will be sapped. Honest 
work invigorates a man, but a man who practises the rule 
of “ Ca’ canny ” loses after a time his power of working and 
becomes useless. There are some features of American 
industry which we do not admire, but its main principle, 
that a man should be encouraged to develop his full powers 
and should be paid liberally for what he does, is absolutely 
sound. The employer benefits, of course, but the workman 
and the community benefit also. A witness before the 
Coal Commission said that a steel manufacturer in America 
paid his men twice the British rate of wages, but never- 
theless produced his steel at half the British cost. per ton. 
High wages in that case meant increased production and 
larger profit, and therefore could be paid willingly. But 
high wages cannot be paid if they imply reduced production 
and vanishing profits, as some of our Socialist .advocates 
seem to think. We must hope for the advent of a new 
spirit in British industry, through the co-operation of 
employers and workmen. Their interests are really identi- 
cal, and their future welfare depends on the extent to which 
they can increase and cheapen the national output. 





tREEK SPIRIT VERSUS GREEK GRAMMAR. 


THE 
\ E congratulate the Congregation at Oxford upon their 
wise decision not to make Greek a compulsory 
subject for Responsions, and we most devoutly trust that 
Convocation will not reverse the decision of the teaching 
body. If they do reverse this decision (i.e., if they insist 
upon a compulsory minimum of Greek), it will be done, we 
are sure, under a misapprehension and in an endeavour 
to preserve one of the most precious things in the world— 
the Greek spirit—an endeavour which we believe we can 
show will defeat its own end, Though very strong advo- 
cates of the abolition of compulsory Greek in the interests 
of Oxford and the true learning, and of the maintenance of 
the Greek spirit, we are not so ignorant or so prejudiced 
as to suppose that the able andscholarly men who take the 
— view do so, as is sometimes foolishly alleged, out 
of a worship of elementary Greek grammar or from a 
pedantic desire to maintain the cultus of the Encelitic 6e. 
We fully recognize, and in recognizing honour a high 
purpose, that the real desire of our opponents is to main- 
tain the influence of the Greek mind and to keep alive that 
anti-utilitarian inspiration which was the priceless contri- 
bution of the Hellenes. The Greeks taught us the love of 
beauty and the thirst for truth, and intellectual progress has 
always been linked with the soul of Greece. When the 
torches in the great race have been temporarily extinguished, 
they have always been relit at the Grecian altar. But 
realizing our debt to the Greeks as fully, nay, as passion- 
ately, as we do, and recognizing as we also do that the 
education worthy of the true citizen is not the accumu- 
lation of blocks of useful information, but the freeing of 
the mind and the opening of new and more windows 
on the fields of knowledge, we ardently desire the 
abolition of compulsory Greek. We go even further than 
we have yet said in our agreement with our antagonists. We 
do not want to see Spanish, or French, or Italian, or any 
other modern tongue—not even Modern Greek—substituted 
for Ancient Greek in Responsions, especially as those who 
suggest this course appear to justify their proposal on the 
ground that these languages are useful. Wedonot want the 
young student at Oxford, especially at the beginning of his 
University career, to acquire “ something which will be useful 
in later life,” but rather to obtain that which will teach him 
how to learn and how to think, and which will perchance 
in a certain percentage of minds kindle the fire that 
thenceforth nothing will be able to extinguish, and create 
the ties which bind the intellectual freemen of all the 
earth. We want Oxford to remain the place where, 
true to her motto, a divine illumination of the soul 
can be obtained, and not to become a place where men 
shall learn how to make synthetic butter, or to write a good 
business letter in Spanish or even Chinese. And in order 
to reach this ideal there can be no better road than the 
cultivation of the Greek spirit and keeping in touch with 
Greek history, Greek philosophy, and Greek poetry. 





| 

But we hear the supporters of the minimum vote jy 
Congregation declaring: “Then you are really with us 
though you appear to have-some pedantic ground for 
contradicting your own views and not working with your 
own friends?” Not at all. Let us look at the matter 
practically. The opponents of freeing the undergraduate 
from the study of the Greek language in his first year at 
Oxford avowedly base their opposition on the ground 
that if people can go to Oxford without acquiring any 
knowledge of the Greek language, they will give up learning 
Greek at school. But if compulsory Greek disappears 
from the schools, then there will gradually follow that 
neglect of and indifference to the Greek spirit which we alj 
dread. Our answer to this is that the fears suggested are per- 
fectly groundless. There is no more reason why Greek and 
the Greek spirit should be neglected because unfortunate 
little boys will no longer be made to study Greek grammar. 
and still more unfortunate masters grow grey in the effort 
to gét rérrw into their heads, than that the influence 
of Jewish religion and literature should disappear with the 
disappearance from general study of the Hebrew grammar. 

The tremendous influence exerted by Hebrew literature 
and the Hebrew spirit, though only a tiny band of scholars 
know the Hebrew language, is the answer to those who 
say in effect that literature cannot live in translations, 
and that we must cease to be in touch with the Hellenic 
spirit or to be Phil-Hellenes at heart unless our wretched 
children; in wrestling with the Greek grammar, spend years 
which might more profitably be spent in learning something 
about the Greek spirit itself. Compulsory Greek, if we are 
sincere with ourselves and face the facts, means for the 
mass of boy-kind compulsory Greek grammar, and this 
only too often involves the poisoning of the mind against 
the Hellenic spirit. That this is true can easily be put to 
the test by any one who likes to inquire of his Oxford and 
Cambridge friends between the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five how far they imbibed the Hellenic spirit through 
the old fortifying Classical Curriculum of Responsions and 
Pass Mods. The present writer can take his own case. 
Though fond of literature per se, in the case of Greek he never 
emerged from the grammar state, and imbibed nothing but 
a profound dislike for a language which involved things so 
incomprehensible and so dull as Aorists and the rules for 
accenttation. The whole thing was an intellectual night- 
mare. He did not even feel with the impressionalle 
and rhetorically minded Attila the certaminis gaudia, 
the rapture of the strife with language, but only 
a brooding, deadening sense of dullness which poisoned 
for him the very look of the Greek script. Yet when in 
later years he began to read Greek in translations—Jowett s 
Plato, Jowett’s Thucydides, Dakyns’s Xenophon, Butcher 
and Lang’s Homer, and Gilbert Murray’s Greek Tragedians, 
his mind soon caught fire and he could say truthfully :— 

““ Ah, lift the lid a moment, 

Ah, Dorian Shepherd, speak ! 

Two souls shall flow together, 

The English and the Greek.” 
In a word, and not to make any mystery about it, he learnt 
to feel the glory of Grecian letters as practically every one 
has learnt to feel the glory of the Hebrew poets, to feel the 
story’s heart beat against its side in Homer as he had 
already felt it in Isaiah, to learn the march of history in 
Thucydides as he had learnt it in Judges, Chronicles, and 
Kings. Very possibly if a kinder fate had given him the instinct 
for languages and a little leisure, translations might have 
led him to grammar and the originals, but that there is 
no necessity for this can once more be shown by a reference 
to the Hebraic analogy. If the greatest of English poets, 
philosophers, lawgivers, and rulers have been perfectly 
content to know the story of the Jewish people through 
translations, surely we may be content to know that of the 
Greeks in the same way. 

Let no one suppose for a moment that we underestimate 
the advantages of making men learn what is hard, 
disagreeable, nay, repellent. We thoroughly understand 
and appreciate the argument here, but we venture to say 
that what we are going to propose as a substitute for Respon- 
sions can be, and in some senses ought to be, made quite as 
hard, formidable, and difficult a ditch, quickset hedge, or 
stone wall for the young horse’s trainingas Greek grammar. 
We do not want to make learning easy, but we do want to 
make it inspiring, or at any rate not to make it lead to the 
slamming of the door on the Greek spirit. 
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Now for a practical point. Why should not Convocation 
plainly and straightforwardly abandon the attitude whch 
we remember to have been amusingly set forth in an Oxford 
skit some thirty-five years ago, under the guise of a perora- 
tion to a Para-Newdigate ?— 

‘Thus when pale Oxbridge dreads her coming fate, 

And Gaul and Teuton thunder at her gate, 

Her sons, all mindless of concession weak, 

Undaunted guard the minimum of Greek, 

Flaunting in face of spurious B.A.’s 

Four books of Xenophon and two Greek plays. 

So may we tend ’gainst rude barbarian roar 

The holy relics of her ancient lore, 

And watch upon our mother’s saddening face 

The deathless lustre of Hellenic grace.”’ 
What we want those who tend the Grecian flame to do is 
to substitute for their miserable “‘ minimum of Greek”— 
ie., their minimum of Greek grammar and a misunderstood 
specimen of Greek literature—a study by means of trans- 
lations, which will put men who have got any soul in them 
in touch with the Greek spirit and preserve in Oxford, as 
our poet has said, ‘‘ the deathless lustre of Hellenic grace.” 
We propose that this should be done by making compul- 
sory a preliminary study of Greek Literature, Greek 
History, and Greek Philosophy for Responsions. In 
this study we would not dream of allowing text- 
books, however good, to stand between the man 
and the real authority. We would let the would-be 


undergraduate offer for Greek Poetry either the Iliad | ,\"y, ; 

af e | , a , > ¢ Tre a s ¢ 3 

or the Odyssey of Homer, and two Greek plays, one of | Well here s a pretty stat of thin jer 
oa ae | no soldier, if a man says his caste will be broken by digging 


which might of course be by Aristophanes. In Philosophy 
we would make the four Socratic Dialogues essential, 





since no man who has never read them can be said to | 


understand humane letters any more than he can be said 
to do so if he has never read Isaiah or the Book of Job. 
We do not forget, however, the division between Aristo- 


telians and Platonists, and would therefore add, though | 


we would not make it compulsory, a choice between Aris- 
totle and tle Pre-Socratics, hoping for ourselves that 
Heraclitus and Anaximander might usually “ have it.” In 
History we would make the choice between Herodotus’s 
account of the Invasion of Xerxes and the 2nd, 5th, and 7th 
Books of Thucydides, the books which contain Pericles’s 
speech, the Melian Controversy, and the Syracusan tragedy. 
Finally, in order not to make the learner suffer too pro- 
found a discouragement of heart through the despicable 
depravity of Greek social life and morals, we should like to 
see him given selections from the Memorabilia and 
the Economics, selections which would show that after 
all and in spite of everything it was possible for a 
(reek to be an officer and a gentleman, and not to regard 
his wife, his mother, and his daughters as something very 
little higher than the beasts that perish. 

Of course we shall be told that such a series of studies 
for Passmen and Freshmen is ridiculous. 
The mass of boys would of course make acquaintance with 


Not a bit of it. | 
| world-shaking secrets of all. 


most of the books at their schools, perhaps not always in | 


translations but very often in the original Greek. In 
any case two great goods would have been accomplished. 


The youth’s mind would have been set free—not from | 
grammar, for grammar per se is a noble thing, but from | 
of the Constitution, or at any rate of the Administration, 


grammar as it is taught at school and college, and would 
also have been brought happily into touch, as_ it 


now seldom is, with some of the greatest things | 
| It used to be whispered that a Prime Minister when he 


in all literature. At the same time no man would 
be debarred from Oxford or from imbibing Greek History, 
Literature,and Philosophy because he did not happen to 
have a turn for languages. Finally, complete touch would 
be maintained with the Greek spirit. We should have 


Every thought of all their thinking swayed the world for good 
or ill, 
Every pulse of all their life-blood beats across the ages still.’’ 
In the name of all that is good and beautiful, let us 
decide not to allow rérrw and the verbs in « to prevent 
us feeling the full force of that divine pulsation. 





SOME GUESSES AT TRUTH.*—IL 
ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
 Iiggrns— nen moderation, the spirit of compromise, an 
unwillingness to pusli things to extremes ; an illogical 

ability to find something of a right line even in obliquity ; 
a capacity to reconcile opposites and to harmonize dis- 
cords, and to come to an understanding even with the 
unintelligible. 

These are the English qualities, and it is these that have 
made the Englishman capable of Empire. 


The Englishman has been called domineering. He is 
not so in reality, but he is always finding himself in circum- 
stances where action is necessary, where something has 
got to be done and where he is the only person who appears 
able to do it. The French lost India because they forced 
Brahmin soldiers to dig trenches. They argued logically 
enough—a soldier must obey orders whatever they are. 
We gained India because we scratched our heads and said: 
gs. Still, soldier or 
earth, it wouldn’t be fair to make him do it, especially if 
when you try he will lie down and die. Military obedience 
pushed as far as that is not business. We had better try 
and work it some other way.” 

Did not Mirabeau’s father, “ the friend of man,” say of us: 
“ These miserable islanders do not know, and will probably 
not know till their wretched system has exploded, whether 
they are living under a Monarchy or a Republic, a Demo- 
cracy or an Oligarchy”’’? His ergotism that we should be 
ruined by our muddle-headedness and impotence in analysis 
sounds well enough, but was in fact a hopeless blunder. 

A Postscript TO SECRECY. 

A Correspondent sends the following postscript to what 
I wrote on Secrecy and its place in the body politic :— 

** All things written on Secrecy demand a postscript, and 
one perhaps more to the point than anything written in 
the main theme. We all know the retort to ‘ Murder 
will out.’ ‘ Yes, the stupid ones.’ And so with Secrecy. 
We rage against Secret Treaties and Secret Diplomacy. 
These are the murders that have come out. Necessarily 
public opinion has nothing to say about the secrets that are 
kept, and they are often the most soul-shaking and 
By the nature of tlie case, 
neither I nor any other man can write down the unknown 
in plain terms, but accident enables one occasionally to 
lift a corner of the veil of even the inner shrine. People 
in general probably do not know that there is, or perhaps I 
should say there used to be, an inner and secret function 


which was never even faintly alluded to in books or news- 
papers or common talk, and yet was of great importance. 


went out of office handed to his successor half-a-sheet of 


| notepaper with a few names upon it, perhaps only three or 


taught men to remember the glory that was Greece, and 


that : 
“There the blue sea gave them greeting when their triremes’ 
conquering files 
Swam superb with rhythmic oarage through the multitude of 
isles. 
There they met the Mede and brake him, beat him to his 
slavish East ; 
Who was he, a guest unwished-for bursting on their freeman’s 
feast ? 
There the ancient celebration to the maiden queen of fight 
Led the long sugust procession upward to the pillared height. 





fhere they sought the feet of Wisdom, pilgrims on a holy 
quest ; 


Ray by ray the sun of knowledge dawned upon the wakening 


West. 


| register of the State. 


four. They were the names of men who ought not to be 
given any of the great posts in the gift of the Prime Minister 
because they were men of speciaily bad character, or men 
who had committed some fault which, though in the public 
interest it was thought better not to expose and punish, 
made them utterly untrustworthy ; men, in fact, against 
whom the word Turpissimus must be written in the final 
These were the men upon whom 


| dire suspicion, though perhaps barren of legal proof, had 


fallen ; men who had committed some supremely disgraceful 


| act, who had lied in their own interests and against the 


interests of their native land, who had betrayed their 
colleagues to some Foreign Power, who,in order to levy 
or to resist blackmail, had imperilled the welfare of their 
country; men who had consciously or unconsciously 





* | apologize to the shades of (we eloquent Victorians, 
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taken a bribe; men who must be regarded as utterly 
bad men, however low the standard applied, and however 
lenient the judges. Yet though deeply tainted men, they 
had contrived to escape exposure, and for all the world 
knew were of the highest character. Hence the need of 
the secret list. The highest authorities in the Church were 
said to have such another small and very secret list which 
would prevent men getting to the Episcopal Bench who 
would defile it, though these men could not be broken with- 
out too great a public scandal. This was the list that 
accounted, said the cynics below their breaths, for an 
unexpected Nolo episcopari. A similar list passed from 
one Lord Chancellor to another, or lodged with the 
Sovereign, was felt to be the true explanation why some 
great legal luminary never reached the Bench.” 
Tue Tracepy or Secrecy. 

Any one can make good points against the system under 
which this tiny rivulet of Secrecy flowed unscen in the 
Constitution. It may no doubt involve terrible cruelty to 
men who have been under unjust suspicion. It is the stab 
in the back, the blow in the dark, from which no man can 
protect himself. He does not know when it comes or 
whence it comes, and cannot therefore give what may be 
a perfectly good answer to a charge founded on a pure 
delusion. All his life he has to fight a shadow. He is 
always coming up against some impalpable and inexplicable 
obstacle to advancement and success. And yet, if people 
would only tell him the nature of this haunting terrror, he 
could lay the ghost in an instant, and show that he has 
nothing to be ashamed of, and nothing to conceal. 

Dreap Necessity. 

In spite of these obvious drawbacks, this particular 
kind of Secrecy, with all its terrible risks and injustices, 
will go on, and is bound to go on. “I cannot give 
you any reasons, but if you are wise you will never 
trust ——- in any great matter.” No just man will like 
using that formula, or will indeed ever use it except in 
an extreme case, but you cannot prevent the man who is 
cager for the good of his country, and determined to leave 
nothing undone which might help her, using it on occasion. 
That is why there is somewhere in every nation and in 
every Government, and always must be, some element 
of real and absolute Secrecy. That Government is best and 
happiest which relies least on Secrecy, but in the world 
constituted as it is the State in which there are no secrets 
runs the risk of being too good to live. IGnotus. 

(To be continued.) 








GOOD FAULTS. 

YYNHE biographical convention which leads a writer to record 

only the virtues of his hero has become the constant 
subject of gibe and satire. All the same, it is a convention 
which must of necessity die very hard. Relations insist, the 
public insists, very often truth itself insists, that the picture 
when it is finished should be that of a lovable, admirable, respect- 
able, or venerable person. The easiest method of procedure 
from the point of view of the biographer is to eliminate the faults 
and defects of his subject—not because any one is so simple 
as to suppose a faultless character attractive, but because it is so 
horribly difficult to depict faults in any but a repulsive light. 
Yet it is common knowledge that men are very often loved for 
them. If we say that a man was proud, or idle, or egotistic, or 
prejudiced, that he did not always make justice his first con- 
sideration, or that he was more eager than accurate in speech, 
that his temper was imperfect or his sense of humour small, 
his vanity ridiculous, that he was fond of fine company, was 
constitutionally timid or arrogant, we make, of course, a disagree- 
able impression upon the reader. Yet some one of these character- 
sties, often more than one, may be found in the characters 
of those who have served their generation and delighted their 
friends. To dwell upon these defects in such a manner as to 
obscure their worth and charm is to destroy the likeness of the 
portrait quite as completely as hy obliterating them. To be 


sure, the artist may obtain some more lifelike effect by his 
ruthlessness ; but what the world wants is to see the features 
of the man who is gone, not to admire the fancy creation of his 
biographer, however striking and surprising in its unexpected 
ugliness that creation may be. 


The truth is that faults, like 





—_—__. 
material commodities, are distributed to the sons of men—by 
fate, or the fairies, or the forces of heredity, or whoever does 
distribute them—in various qualities. The worth of a man’s 
character depends upon the quality rather than the nature of 
his faults. To depict these differences of moral texture is very, 
very difficult indeed ; it can only be done by a real artist in 
words. Yet we are all of us aware of these subtle differences 
in real life, just as the simplest housewife is aware of the difference 
between the “ makes” of the articles she must purchase. Ty 
take the obvious instance of a bad temper. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson may each most truly have one. Temper may be the 
besetting sin of all three, yet it may make Brown a hateful and 
leave Robinson a very lovable person. All three lose self-control 
when they are roused. Robinson's temper may manifest itself 
in much the same form as Brown's. Whether it does or not 
will probably depend upon whether they belong to the same 
social rank or not. But all the same Robinson’s fault may be 
little more than an excess of righteous indignation, while Brown’s 
is a sudden overflow of spite, and every time he is angry he 
may prove himself a brute. Jones's bad temper, on the other 
hand, though very conspicuous, may be a skin-deep thing—if a 
character can have a skin—a mere irritability to which all but 
very nervous people become quite used, and for which no ono 
really dislikes him. 


“ec 


It is obviously more difficult to differentiate between the 
qualities of the slighter faults. There is a vanity which destroys 
character, and there is a vanity which may almost be said to 
adorn it. Some women have a vanity which literally leads 
them to perdition. It is like an unquenchable thirst. They 
must satisfy it at all costs, and just as a man will let dignity and 
honour and everything else go when the craving for alcohol is 
upon him, so they will stifle every seruple rather than bear their 
hunger for adulation and adornment. On the other hand, 
some really vain women have become fine characters. It is 
possible for a woman to have an amazingly good opinion of 
herself, her looks, her character, her abilities, and suffer very 
little morally from this defect. We have even known women in 
whom vanity acted as a sort of ideal. It was in them an inferior 
form of self-respect. They were incapable of repentance, but 
they had no great call to repent; incapable of humility, but 
they had much to be proud of. They performed their duties 
not only punctiliously but affectionately ; their self-satisfaction 
made them cheerful; their friends took them at their own 
valuation, and that valuation was not so far wrong. To have 
attempted to depict their characters with the vanity left out 
would have been to produce an insipid picture; to condemn 
them on account of that vanity, and make out that becouse of it 
they were unworthy of the love they obtained, would be simply 
absurd, 

Male vanity is a very different matter. It is almost never 
incompatible with good conduct. On the other hand, it is— 
even when it is vanity of the best quality—apt to be ridiculous. 
A little ridiculousness is often endearing, but how difficult it is 
in describing a character to give this flimsy vanity its right 
weight. Often it is better for the sake of the likeness to leave 
it out, otherwise we produce a caricature. Without doubt, one 
now and then finds a strong vein of vanity in a character which 
is not ridiculous at all. In men marked intellectual vanity is 
not incompatible with saintliness. It is a very fine quality of 
vanity this. It does not stain the character at all. Never- 
theless it is a defect, for it limits the powers by which itis puffed 


up. An intellectually vain man cannot learn anything from his 
opponent. He is tied and bound by contempt. To him to be in 


sympathy means to be in agreement. He must remain a preju- 
diced, but all the same may be a yery strong and a very 
lovable, person. 

It is almost impossible to name certain faults in connexior 
with a friend without holding him up to contempt. Take the 
question of timidity. In every form it is a fault. There is for 
all that a timidity which, while it is very marked, is not base. 
Timidity in its best torm makes many men and thousands of 
women lovable. The best timidity leads the timid person te 
placate his neighbours upon every occasion where principle 
does not oblige him to oppose them. 
ill without him. Often he gets more credit than is his due. 
Not seldom he knows in his heart that he did not act the part 
of peacemaker out of largeness of view, but because he could not 
bear to witness a row. Sometimes he gives in less because he is 
unselfish than because he is afraid. Ata crisis, however, he 
may come out very well indeed, He is the sort of man wha 


Society would get on very 
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rises to an occasion. To ignore his timidity and speak of him 
as sweet-natured is nearer the truth than to call him a poor 
creature and impute a base cowardice to him. 

Again, there is such a thing as constitutional inaccuracy. It 
is connected with eagerness of mind and defect of memory. It 
is not a mere unconscious defect. Men know they have it. They 
must know it. Circumstances over and over again convict 
them of it. A few even learn to correct it, or rather to hide and 
render it harmless behind a cloak of facetiousness. However 
we look at it, it remains a departure from candour; it is 
something for which we have no name—the fault of untruth in 
its very best form. To call a man a liar because of it is to 
malign him disgracefully. It is more candid to disregard the 
peculiarity, or to call it a mere tendency to picturesque speech, 





in describing his character. It is a fault that cannot be analysed. | 


Snobbishness is just such another. To the thinking of the present 
writer that is one of the defects which should be left out 
in any summing up of a fine personality. It exists in very high- 
minded people, and it has no place in any record of them 
upon paper. Base snobbishness is a slavish thing. A finer 
snobbishness is a strange alloy of ambition and fastidiousness, 
and it cannot on paper be given proper proportions. Instantly 
it creates a false impression in the minds of a large crowd of 
very admirable persons to whom all social ambition is a 
bugbear. People who willingly forgive a man a little pride in 


any other possession cannot excuse him for pride in_ his | 


acquaintance, and that though it has never led him to forsake 
an old friend. It is a fault which, while it must make part of 
a man’s tradition, should not be “ put down” against him. 
We have all been very fond of very unjust people, though to 
say that a man is not just-minded is to say that he has no mind 
worth having. Injustice is at its worst nothing short of cruelty 
or of criminal folly. At the same time there are men, at any 
rate there are women, whose injustice of mind is not much more 
than a tendency to partisanship or a slight perversion of loyalty. 
When all is said, we must admit that a woman who could not 
be a partisan would lack a great attraction. For all that, loyal 
and partisan women do a great many unintentionally unkind 
things and come to endless false conclusions. It is not easy 
to differentiate “‘ good faults’? from bad, and lovable from 
pitiable defects, because after all they are such negative things. 
The virtues and gifts are positive and more easily dealt with. 


There is, however, one very positive gift very hard to portray, | 


and that is forgivatleness. If a biographer can manage to give 
this mysterious quality due proportions, he need not fear to 
credit even the best hero with all the faults that Nature gave 
him. But most fault-finders and all eulogists shirk the difficulty. 





REVOLUTIONARY PORTUGAL, 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

,\VENTS have followed one another so rapidly in Portugal 

4 that it may be well to recapitulate briefly the histery 
of the last few weeks. The death of President Paes released 
various forces which it had required a strong will and a firm 
hand to unite and dominate. A large number of officers con- 
sidered themselves freed from the undertaking which they had 
given President Paes to support the Republic, and which they 
faithfully observed till he was murdered on December 14th. 
The result was that the military Juntas threatened the country 
with civil war. No sooner had the moderate Republican Govern- 
ment, which attempted to carry on President Paes's work, 
smoothed over this difficulty than it was confronted with a 
Democrat rebellion. The Republican extremists were sup- 
ported by a body of Marines at Lisbon, but their attempted 
revolution there on January 10th proved a complete failure, 
and the small force—about fifteen hundred all told— which 





retreated to Santarem was soon surrounded by superior forces | 
and obliged to surrender. The casualties on cither side were | 


negiigible (January 16th). Three days after their surrender 
the military Junta difficulty revived in the form of a coup d'état 
at Oporto. Colonel Paiva Couceiro had proclaimed the Mon- 


archy, and Oporto, Braga, Guimaraes, Viseu, Vianna, and other | 
towns of the North seceded from the Republic amid the enthu- | 
| arrest of the Conde de Sabugosa is an instance of the subsequen§ 


siasm of those whom the Republic’s vehemently anti-clerical 


policy had alienated. A Royalist Government was formed, | 


and Paiva Couceiro proclaimed himself Regent. The first 
troops sent against this new rebellion by the Republic went 
over to the Royalist side under Colonel Silva Ramos, who 
became the Royalist Minister for War. At Lisbon the most 





partially justified during the night of January 22nd, when the 
Royalist political leaders, whose hand Colonel Paiva Couceiro 
had forced, threw in their lot with the rebels, and when a con- 
siderable portion of the Lisbon garrison declared itsclf Royalist 
and, marching out to the fort of Monsanto, began to bombard 
Lisbon. The bombardment continued on and of€ until the 
afternoon of the 24th, when the Royalists were compelled to 
surrender to a motley army of civilians and Marines whom the 
Government had been obliged to arm. That is to say, tho 
moderate Government for the defence of the Republic found itself 
forced to rely on the extremists whom it had fought and 
defeated a week earlier. 

After the failure of this Royalist rising at Lisbon it was 
confidently asserted that the reduction of the North would 
only be a question of days. But the days passed and tho 
North remained obstinately Royalist. Volunteers of the 
most various description continued to enlist in Lisbon for 
service in the North; two battalions of Marines were formed 
and three Republican Generals conducted the operations, 
Just when the Republican forces had begun to advance from the 
line of the Vouga and had entered Ovar, and public opinion 
expected them to be completely victorious in anything between 
three days and three weeks, a counter-revolutionary movement 
on February 13th restored the Republic at Oporto after two 
hours’ fighting. General Ilharco, the Republican Commander- 
in-Chief, hurried to Oporto, followed speedily by the Minister 
for War and other Ministers of the Republic. A battalion of 
seven hundred Marines entered the town on the L5th in order 
to preserve order and make arrests. Colonel Paiva Couceiro 
escaped arrest, but not so other Ministers of the Restoration, 
who are now in cells of the Aljube Prison, Tersistent and cir- 
cumstantial stories of Royalist ill-treatment of prisoners have 
been circulated. Most of these horrible stories when examined 
vanished into smoke, although it appears to be true that some 
Republican prisoners received a good thrashing. But even if 
the stories had been true one wonders whether the Republic 
realizes that it has now a unique opportunity of consolidating 
itself in public opinion if it refrains from reprisals. The see-saw 
of Portuguese revolutionary politics during the last thirty years 
has become a tragicomedy. It is a game with a spice of danger 
in it and the magie of conspiring, success in which entails popping 
one’s opponents into prison. There will soon be scarcely a person 
in Portugal who has not been imprisoned. And neither side 
seems able to realize how much it would gain if it were content 
to be victorious without an orgy of arrests. It was one of the 
mistakes made in the time of President Paes that the arrests 
were so numerous; but the Republicans will have to act with 
vigour and determination in this matter if they wish, as they 
undoubtedly do wish, to aveid another outery concerning 
political prisoners. The reasons for resolute action are as follows. 
The Republican authorities are keenly alive to the expediency~ 
to put it at its lowest—of acting moderately and checking wholes 
sale arrests. But in some respects their authority is nominal 
only, and the thousands of armed civilian defenders of tho 
Republic are able to arrest on their own account, and are not 
punished if they are unable to justify an arrest by accusations 
based on facts. This is the crux of the whole question, The 
majority of the arrests are not authorized officially, and it takes 
many days and weeks before a formal accusation can be brought 
against the prisoner. These delays keep a very large number of 
persons in prison at the same time, although the sanitary condi- 
tions of the prison buildings are such as to make crowding in 
them an act of inhumanity. 

How is the Republic going to get over this difficulty ? 
Possibly by releasing all those who are not brought up 


| for trial within a month of their arrest. This would impress 


the prisoners with the generosity of the Republic, and at 
the same time not Iet them imagine that they can conspire 
against the Republic without danger of punishment, Even 
better, of course, would be not to arrest on flimsy pretexts, 
but unhappily the unofficial supporters of the Republic are not, 
like the great majority of the officials, men of culture and 
moderation, but ignorant men not noted for wisdom. The 


injustice entailed by unjustifiable arrests. There never has been @ 
real accusation against Count Sabugosa, who has limited his 
interference in politics to representing ex-King Manoel at social 
functions. It was therefore given out that the imprisonment 


{ ‘ ’ . Vj . 
of Count Sabugosa, who is an old man and a most accomplish¢ d 


. . } 
extraordinary and various rumours were afloat, and they were 


writer of verse and prose, was preventive, in order that 
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Royalists should not conspire under his name or that he should 
not be assailed. The absurdity of this excuse for an inexcusable 
arrest is all the more apparent now that the Royalist rising 
is suppressed—and Count Sabugosa remains in prison. The 
moderate authorities cannot disown the actions of the more 
turbulent elements to which they were obliged to turn when th» 
Republic was in danger. When will the great moderate majority 
of Portuguese exert and impose themselves and assure permanent 
internal peace to their country ? 








TO THE EDITOR. 
——_<—— 

j Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —_--—— 

MINERS’ WOUSES. 
(To tae Eprros or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. Smillie has commented strongly on the bad housing 
conditions prevailing at collieries, and you pertinently say 
that men earning over £3 weekly should be able to secure good 
houses of their own accord, if they were willing te pay a highea 
re As the Spectator is known to want the truth about any 
matter affecting the country, perhaps you will publish these 
facts concerning houses and rents in a mining district. 

In the colliery villages I am interested in the rents vary 
from 1s. 6}d. to 6s. weekly (in all cases rates are included), I 
ippend a table to show you rent and accommodation :— 
‘Weekly Rent 

wiih Rates. 


e sae 


4 bid AD Ph ‘ 
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Accommodation. 
Old but substantial white-washed cottages of 
usually three rooms, large garden, outside 
sanitation. 


fh Two reoms, scullery, garden, outside sanitation. 

Be, GB. sccune ‘Two rvoms, scullery, bati. lavatory, garden. 
ra {Three rooms, scullery, garden, outside sanita- 

3s 7d. stent tion. 

_. Aaepaeee Three rooms, scullery, bath, lavatory, garden. 

ae Four rooms, scullery, bath, lavatory, garden. 


‘he rooms are large, generally about sixteen feet square, some- 
times as large as sixteen feet by twenty. Most of these houses 
are new, with good ranges, cupboards, coalvellar under cover. 
No fewer than one hundred and forty houses have bathrooms. 
(I should add that these colliery villages are in Scotland, 
where the custom is to have fewer rooms per house than in 
England, but the rooms are distinctly larger.) 

The wages earned by the men are roughly 15s. daily. One 
man living in a house at Is. 64d.—and a tidy house it is—earns 
44 10s. a week; on a proposal to alter his house to give some 
more conveniences, his wife was most emphatic; she would 
pay Lo more rent whatever was done. How would Mr. Smillie 
like to own property on such conditions ? In the larger houses, 
those at 4s. 6d. and 6s. a week, invariably there are grown-up 
sons or lodgers, for the miner will not pay this “‘ big rent.” In 
at 4s. 6d. there are sometimes four men, earning 
together £16 weekly. 

Some years ago when the colliery company meditated erecting 
new and larger houses a deputation of miners came requesting 
that houses of two rooms—room and kitchen—should be sup- 
plied, as the alarming rumour had gone about that no house 
of less than three rooms was to be built. The point was con- 
ceded. Next followed another deputation asking for one-roomed 
houses, which deputation was backed up by the parish clergy- 
man on the score that two- or three-roomed houses destroyed 
the morality of the village, for.if there was more than one room 
lodgers were taken in! That point was not conceded. The next 
deputation wanted to have two beds in the kitchen. The colliery 
company had resolved that not more than one bed was to be in 
a kitchen, but they were beaten, and had to yield to the men’s 
demands. I wish Mr. Smillie had the work of persuading the 
miners to take the larger houses. He would then know how 
empty is the talk for houses of a bigger size. Most colliery 

impanies do want to improve the houses, many are doing so, 
but we cannot alter in a few years the habits of generations. 

The colliery company I am interested in has cottage property 
worth £60,000. Last year there was a considerable deficit, due 
yartly to the low rents, partly to the fact that the wives of all 
niners who are in the Army are sitting rent free. Mr. Smillie 


houses 


¢nores all these well-known facts. But a Union official—a 
uiners’ leader—told me some years ayo that 1 per cent. was 


adequate return for any house property. The Union should 
now be satisfied as our return is a minus quantity.-—-I am, Sir, 
ke., ‘Teun. 


(To tHe Eprroa or THe “ Specraror.”’] 
Sin,—Mr. J. B. Cutter in your issue of the 8th inst. demurs to 
the statement that “ the average man employed in collieries 











or mines does not care to earn more than a certain sum per 
week.” So far as miners are concerned, I have nothing to say, 
except that the truth of that statement appears to be borne ont 
by the fact that miners prefer to work only five days in the 
week, and the fact that on the average miners do not, while at 
work, produce.as much coal as they can. Compare their output 
with that of miners in the United States. So far as the ship- 
building trade is concerned, it is well known that as wages and 
piece-work prices rise, the output of work falls. That process 
has been steadily going on for very many years, and in war 
time, with greatly inereased piece-work prices, the piece. 
workers as well as time-workers in the shipyards did twenty 
per cent. less work per man per hour in 1918 than in 1913. No 
doubt Mr, Cutter is quite right if he simply means that the 
miners (and the shipyard men) do care to earn larger suns, 
if they can do so without working longer hours or working 
harder.—I am, Sir, &e., SHIPBUILDER. 








HOUSING BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—When Mr. Hayes Fisher, now Lord Downham, 
President of the Local Government Board, he was very anxious 
to encourage the provision of houses for the working classes 
by private enterprise, to which we owe ninety-five per cent. of 
pre-war housing. He wanted to give an opportunity to the 
small builder to restart his business, so that after the present 
war conditions have passed away he may be available not only 
for local work such as repairs but also for further construc- 
tion work. 

I was commissioned to draw up a scheme to give effect to his 
views, which should further provide that any State help given 
should redound to the advantage of the working tenant, and 
that no intermediary should make more than his ordinary 
commercial profit. The scheme when drawn was approved of 
by the President, though he thought the estimate of cost some- 
what optimistic. It was shown to two former Ministers, to one 
of the leaders of the Labour Party, to those specially interested 
in land questions in the House of Commons, and met with 
cordial support. It was approved of by the representatives of 
the Associated Building Societies, with some slight modilica- 
tion, and the support of the banking interests was secured to 
assist in financing the scheme. 


was 


The Treasury agreed to the 
principle, and it was to have gone to a representative Com- 
mittee for consideration and settlement of details. Lord 
Downham was anxious to give a fair trial to this scheme, as 
well as to that of the contractors working under the Local 
Authorities and under the auspices of the Public Utility 
Societies, so that something should be done. When Lord 
Downham left the Local Government Board the Government 
policy was changed. The small builder was no longer a matter 
of consideration; the provision of housing was handed over 
to the contractor regardless of cost. 

The type of house suggested in the scheme contained the 
following accommodation: Three bedrooms, parlour, kitchen, 
scullery with bath, cubing out 10,125 cubic feet; twelve houses 
to be built per acre, such houses to be in semi-urban districts 
within access to centres of activity. The cost of such houses 
in the pre-war period was 4d. per cube, or with site of one- 
twelfth of an acre £198 15s. At date of scheme the cost 
8d. per cube, equal to £367 10s., whereas at the present price of 
ls. per cube it comes to £536 3s. 

The State assistance asked was: (1) Provision for assemblage 
and delivery of material at the lowest cost. (2) The loan of 
one-third the cost (which now that the cost per 
ls. would raised to one-half), in consideration 
State Rent to be created to repay the loan in about ninety 
years, together with interest at 5 per cent. for ten years, there- 
after 4 per cent. (3) A rebate of State Rent from 25 per cent. 
with cube at 8d., to 50 per cent. with cube at 1s., for fifteen 
years—i.e., until the payments to the Building Societies 
(4) An abatement of amount due after fifteen 
years, being the proportion the State Loan bears to the origina! 
cost, which should go to guarantee the Building Society against 
loss. 


was 


cube i- 


be or a 


are 


com pleted. 


The help asked from the Local Public Authority was: (1) A 
sum equal to two and a half years’ purchase of the reversion of 


| the State Rent, so that the freehold may always vest in th 


Local Public Authority, as trustee, to protect the amenities of 
the district. (2) The drawing up of plans for building in 
accordance with local and super- 
vision of builder. (3) The forming of a register in which the 
of property can be effected by tenant purchaser on 
being duly identified, and the provision of certificate of owner- 
ship to transferee or legal representative of deceased tenant 
purchaser on payment of nominal fee Ws. 6d. 

The help asked from the Building Society was an advance 
of 80 per cent. of the valuation taken at cost, less twenty-five 


requirements and custom 


transfer 
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years’ purchase at a State Rent. The help asked from bankers 
was the financing of builders up to completion on equitable 
terms. 

The venant purchaser could employ any builder he likes, and 
so long as he paid the State Rent was entitled to undisturbed 
possession, and could transfer the property without the usual 
heavy law costs. He would further be entitled to the right to 
extinguish the State Rent at a figure below its actuarial value 
as based on cost should the valuation of the property fall at 
the expiration of fifteen years. The amount of his actual pay- 
ment or deposit was fixed at about the sum the demobilized 
soldier receives as gratuity. 


The tenant pays deposit and in addition to rates Thevenfier 
> a. 8 ° 


Za. @ 8. d. 
at 8d. perc. ft...19 7 8 .. 8 9 per week for 16 yeers .. 2 1 
at Od. so -@ & bw Oe we a ee lw Cle aT. ee | 
at 10d. ,, 4» _— se we Sf a ee eS 
at Bids oe 0 mie 8 .. Be wa ” ” %» 90 . 810 
at 12 ss 12 12 6 © 1G os ” ” ” *» .4 6 


If these houses be rated at £24 per annum at 8s. in the pound, 
the net rent and rates vary from 13s. 5d. to 14s. 9d. per week 
for fifteen years, and from 5s. 10d. to 8s. 3d. thereafter. The 
tenant will have to effect repairs (which he can do more 
cheaply himself) and pay Water Rate, insurance, &c. 

The cost to the State for the aid given would vary from 
£16 5s. to about £65 per house, according to cubic cost, but if 
money could be borrowed under 4 per cent. for part of the 
State Rent period, this cost to the State would be reduced, if 
not entirely wiped out. The State might further have to help 
if valuation after fifteen were lower, but no 
could this amount to 50 per cent. as against a minimum of 
75 per cent. loss in the case of State help to the Local Public 
Authorities. 

Although not part of the original instructions, the scheme 
as drawn could be made available in the case of agricultural 
labourers, and bring down rent to 5s. 6d. for twenty-five years, 
ind 2s. 6d. thereafter; as also in cases where the employers of 
labour wanted their workers housed, but where the industry 
in which they were employed was not permanent. In these 
cases the farmer landlord or employer would be bound to 
advance such sum a8 was necessary for twenty-five years free 
of interest, payment of an, equal tenth part to start on the 
fifteenth year when the Building Society loan was repaid, and 
to continue till the whole amount was repaid, when the cottage 
would belong to the tenant purchaser subject to State Rent 
only.—I am, Sir, &c., Lronarp B. FRanxtiin. 


years in case 


SPLENDID 
[To tHe Eprror 


ISOLATION. 

or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Srk,—It might have been expected that one result of this awful 
war would have taught Englishmen how foolish it is to think 
that we can pursue a policy of splendid isolation and totally 
disregard what other nations are doing. This policy has cost us 
the lives of some seven hundred thousand of our bravest and 
hest with some million or more broken in health, with wounds 
ir constitutions ruined beyond repair. In total disregard of 
what other nations were doing as to Conscription, we in this 
country hugged the delusion that the greatest privilege of an 
Englishman was his right to refuse to defend his country. If 
England had not disregarded what other countries were doing 
ind had prepared for war, we should have had peace. These 
two and a half millions for Empire, and 
twenty millions of casualties in the rest of Burope, wotld never 


of casualties our 
have taken place. Countless homes are sad and mourning to-day 
on account of our splendid isolation—or eelfishness. 

It might have been thought that we should have learnt our 
lesson, but so. A few days before the 
General Election a few Labour leaders, geome of them holding 
the Pacificist views which landed us in the war; demanded that 

ur Premier should pledge himself that Conscription should be 
abolished. Our Premier should have said: “ We must see what 
other nations do. Our policy of isolation and disregard of what 
other nations were doing has been so unsuccessful that we must 
be safe and never again be caught unprepared.”” of 
saying that he meekly said “‘ Yes.” Did it get him any votes ? 
It certainly earned him contempt. In May, 1915, at Manchester 
I heard our Premier, just after he had been appointed Minister 
of Munitions, say that 
would bea great glory of this country that it was not prepared 
for war.” Well, some of us who lost 
agree with him; but, after hearing him say that, it 
surprising to see that he was quite ready to promise just before 
a General Election that he wae quite willing that we should be 
unprepared for war again. Shall we learn from past 
experience? 

We also seem quite ready to pursue a policy of splendid 
isolation as regards of and hours of labour 
here regardless of what other nations are doing. If we persist 
in that, then, just as surely as we lost seven hundred thousand 
of our best and dearest in the war because we would not take 


apparently it is not 


Instead 
“when history came to be written it 


have loved ones don’t 


was not 


never 


rates wages 





into consideration what was taking place in the outside world, 
so shall we lose our trade if we ignore what other nations are 
doing as regards rates of pay and hours of work. It ought not 
to pass unnoticed that even the International Socialist Congress 
at Berne recognized the difficulty of different rates of pay 
in different countries. We cannot live unto ourselves in total 
disregard of what is passing in the outside world. We tried it 
in the matter of Conscription, and oh! the awful, woeful cost! 
Of course we must pay the highest rate of wages and work the 
shortest hours consistent with the continuance of each industry. 
Very few employers are so foolish to-day as to wish to do 
otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., BR. L. Ovrver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


SIR RICHARD JEBB’S FAVOURITE EPIGRAM. 

{To tHe Epitor or THs “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—At the beginning of this term at Oxford, when so many 
young fellows were being released from the war, and crowding 
back as fast as they could to their old, happy haunts, my own 
thoughts naturally turned to those who did not, and never 
would, return, or enjoy this place again. I thought, too, very 
keenly, of all they had done, and how they had preserved Oxford 
and its Colleges for us, and for their brothers new and their 
children hereafter. And there rose up in my mind a certain 
Greek quatrain by Simonides preserved in the Greek Anthology. 
I have always had a especial love for it, and I remember how 
one day Sir Richard Jebb, when we were sitting in my library 
and talking over the Anthology, told me this was his favourite 
Greek epigram. To-day, when I see these “ brothers” return- 
ing to their energetio sports on the river, the running ground, 
and the football field, it seems to me fuller cf meaning thaa 
ever. Let me first give it in Greek, and then venture to append 
a translation, whieh aims, abeve all things, at being litera! 

‘THe Savioves or Tecra. 
Tovde de? dvOpwrwv dperav ody txero xamrvis 
aldépa Sascouevns ebpyydpov Teyéas, 
Of BovAovro wéduw wey éhevOepig refadviav 

mwaiol \ureiv, duvrol 3° év wpoudxoot Gaveiv. 

’Twas through these men’s valour the smoke to the sky never 


rose 

Up from the burning of Tegea, town of the dancing-spaces, 

A free and flourishing burgh to bequeath to their children they 

chose, 

But themselves to fight-and to die in the foremost places. 

We have only to substitute * will 

equally well—for “ Tegea,” 

‘‘ brothers ” for “ children,’ 

home.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


* Oxford ’—“ Cambridge do 

playing ” for “ dancing,’’ 

to bring that meaning very near 
Herserr Warren 


and 


, 


RUSKIN AND BURKE 


(To tas Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your excellent and timely article on Ruskin will greatiy 
commend itself to all his admirers. There are two passages of 
your discussion which seem to me to place him significantly 
beside that other eminent economic reformer of ours, dis- 
tinguished also for his “large and liberal ideas °—Edimund 
Burke. As a parallel to the splendid series of aphorisms 
which you quote from Ruskin with regard to wealth and 
happiness, of which the first statement of the third sentence 
has supreme charm, “That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings,” there may be put the kindred shining declaration 
from the “Speech on Conciliation with America.” Burke 
says 

‘IT do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s money 
may be a power excepted and reserved out of the general trust 
of government . The question with me is, not whether 
you have a right to render your people mis rable, but wl at 
it is not vour interest to make them happy 
He of course spoke as a Constitutional reforn Ruskin as a 
social reformer 

When you state again that Ruskin “ was a master of English 
prose in all its wonderful variety,” you pay him a tribute 
analogous to one naturally iated with the genius of Burke. 
Although Lord Morley’s estimate loubtless fairly well 
known, it may be given as particularly apposite in a ym 
parison of the two writers. Its author is emphatic on the 
theme of variety: 

“Ihe varieties of Burke’s literary or rhetorical method are 
very striking. It is almost incredible that the superb amplt- 
fication of the deseription of Hyder Ali's descent upen tl 
Carnatie should be from the same pen as the grave, simple, 
unadorned Address to the King (1777), where each sentences 
falls on the ear with the accent of some golue zued " 

| of the wise gods.” 
W. Bayne 


I am, Sir, &o., 
Dundee. 
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“yr IS COMING,” 

[To .8e Eorror or rae “ Sprcrator.”"] 

Sir,—“ It is coming.” So said that most Christian Bishop of 
Carlisle on February 13th at York Convocation when, at the 
instance of the Most Reverend Prelate of York, the former was 
requested by the latter to withdraw an amendment anent 
corporate Holy Communions. The “1]t is coming” of Bishop 
biggle surely deserves to rank with the “ Eppur si muove ” 
Galileo Galilei. 

The proceedings of York Convocation (as at Canterbury 
Convocation, too, for the matter of that, as, for example, the 
teference in respect to fraternal relationship with Noncon- 
furmists proposed by the saintly Bishop Talbot of Winchester) 
betoken that some of the higher-placed ecclesiasties are at last 
somewhat alive to the trend of religious thought in the country 

that trend whiah the practical experience of the various 
Chaplains the front has emphasized, and which trend 
these Chaplains to the Vorces, as honest Christian men, faced 
With plain bed-rock facts, were bound to recognize. People 
are becoming impatient cf mere denominational barriers 
Those whom Christianity has joined together let no 
Heclesiasticism put asunder. Reconstruction in all phases 
of our life is seen be imperative, and it is a happy 
augury for the fiture well-being of our country when 
that desire is seriously discussed on its ecclesiastical side in 
Convocation. 





of 


at 


to 


If we are to have a solid League of Nations, we must perforce 
have alongside a solid League of Churches, for the League of 
Nations will be durable unless rooted in the Gospel of 
Peace among men of good will. As the League of Nations is the 
political, the League of Churches is the ecclesiastical ex- 
pression and Christian manifestation of the Kingdom of God 
ou earth. Nations and Churches in both Leagues will thereby 
find themselves inked in a world brotherhood, and a new era 
of Christian fellowship and civie co-operation will dawn. 


not 


sO 


Only the united Christian Church can give the driving-power 
ef faith, without which no great ideal can be lastingly realized 
By belonging to a le ue of Nations we do not lose our loyalty 
to our own nation; by the same token, in belonging to a League 
ef Churches we not renounce our fidelity to our own 
Church. ‘This is no time to be hating each other for the love 
ot the Christ. Prejudice against other nations is usually based 
én ignorance, and is often confuced with patriotism; so pre- 
notion against other Churches is generally grounded on in- 
cognizance, and is frequently confounded with religion. What 
we all need to see is that whilst the minds of men may differ 
they can still be at one for the uplifting and enrichment of the 
political, industrial—of the world. Dif- 
ferences of views are often due to difterences of religions, &e.. 
experience. A Leagne of Nations does net expect uniformity of 
law and practice, nor would a League of Churches rely on 
uniformity of doctrinal formulas and of ceremonial. What 
both connote is mutual respeet and discerning tolerance each 
for the other’ sincerify and well-being.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Turoport DP. Brock.enerst. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven, Yorkshire. 


dk ’ 


lite religious, social, 


The Well House, 
'We have been obliged te reduce t 
Lop. Spree lator.) 


he Jength of this letter.— 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
(To sue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’} 
Sir,.—To most people the propos d double ecclesiastical fran- 


thise—a baptismal qualification for the electors, and a com- 
miunicant members, 
to be created—will appear a strange and questionable arrange- 
The Dean of Durham seeks to justify it as a-well- 


test for the of the Representative Councils 
ment. 
conceived plan for giving expression and effect to two functions 


To others it will seem a 


or aims of the Church of England. 
compromise, neither defensible in principle nor likely to be 
stable in practice, between two conflicting conceptions of the 


» of which is bound ultimately to prevail. 


it is well to bear in mind that the 





» however that may be, 


euestion of the franchise is only one of detail, and that its 
es iilement in one way or another does not mean that a case 
has been established for the grant of what is termed self- 


government to the Church. The really important considera- 


tions are those which were admirably set forth in your article 
of the 1-t inst amd whieh the Dean’s letter dees not touch. 
Are Parliament and the nation prepared to hand over the 
government of the Charch of England to a body which in all 
probability \» i sely resemble in iis composition, aspil i- 





| Spectator ot 


tions, and temper the existing so-called Representative Church 
touncil Js there not reason to fear that the adoption of such 
a course would gravely endanger the comprehensive character | 


of the National Chin 
the reform x) ‘ 


hb, and shut the door once for all against 
nsion which it needs Il am, Sir, &e., 
Civis. 


» 


a 


| independently of the higher centres. 


THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY IN 

(To tre Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,--I thought that possibly a few words about the Reforms 
Report might be of interest. I write as one who is specially 
interested in that body of English and Anglo-Indians settled 
down in India, who are known as the Domiciled Community, 
who are being faced with very difficult problems. The authors 
of the Reforms Report have in an amiable way suggested that 
the Community should engage in political activities, and should 
care for India as a whole. I have just been examined by the 
Reforms Committee as a witness on behalf of the Domiciled 
Community, and I should like to give my impressions. The 
Reforms Committee did not seem to have come to India in 
order to learn or to face the real problems, but merely to 
work out the details of a scheme that has not yet been 
sanctioned by Parliament. They showed no desire to learn who 
the Domiciled Community were (beyond a definition of terms), 
nor what had heen their difficulties with regard to engaging in 
political activities (for they are mostly Government servants), 
nor on what lines they would be likely to engage in political 
activities in the future, nor what will happen if they are not 
fairly treated hy Indians, nor what help they would be to the 
Constitutional development of India if England cared for them 
and understood them. Parliament has been promised the 
sfullest opportunity for discussion, but I am afraid that the 
Reforms Committee will, as far as the Domiciled Community 
is concerned, return to England with no more knowledge than 
they started out with, beyond a few statistics and definitions of 
terms. 

The Domiciled Community corresponds largely to the 
artisans of England. Politicians in England would never dare 
to treat the artisans in such light-hearted fashion, yet every 
thinking Englishman in India realizes that the position ot 
those who are domiciled will be a very grave one in the not 
distant future. I feel sure that if the artisans of England 
realized this they would insist on a serious problem being 
treated in a serious way, and possibly when the Territorials 
return to England they will help to enlighten people in England 
on the subject, more especially as the Domiciled Community 
contains a very large number of old soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lahore, December 7th, 1918. OswaLp Youncuvspanp, 


INDIA. 





THE NATURE OF THE CELD. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—As against “ Ignotus’s ” “‘ guess at truth ” re the Irish 
and the Irish problem, will you set this ? I had it several years 
ago from a Seottish nobleman (fallen in France); and he had 
it (I think, and at first hand) from Lord Castletown. The latter 
had asked Lord Morris on one occasion what he made of the 
Irish problem. “It’s quite simple,” was the reply; “it’s a 
quick-witted, nimble-minded race governed by a stupid race; 
and—the thing can’t he done.” I think you will find that Lord 
Morley, no more an Irishman than I am, came to the same 
conclusion regarding the wits of the races.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Manse, Nottingham. Joun C, Grant. 





PROFESSORS’ SALARIES. 
[To tar Eprtor or THE “ Specrator.’'] 
Sir,—I am glad that “ A Professor ” has brought to the notice 
of the public through your columns the additional hardships 
which, owing to war conditions, have fallen upon a limited but 
trpical section of the middle class—viz., the teachers in Univer- 
sities and University Colleges. I should like to be allowed to 
reinforce what he says from my own case. Before the war 
my salary was just enough to maintain myself and my family 
in modest competence. Since the outbreak of the war it has 
not been increased, nor have any bonuses been given to sup- 
plement it. On the contrary, it has been diminished by the 
extra drain of enhanced rates and taxes. Further, the work in 
respect of which it is bestowed has been nearly doubled owing 
to the calling up for service of my assistants. The gradual 
increase in prices has rendered it impossible, even with the 
strictest economy, to keep my house together upon my salary, 
and last year 1 was under the necessity of earning nearly 
£200 extra by means of private tuition, journalism, and the 
writing of text-books. In such circumstances, I need hardly 
say, no attention to original research, or work for the advance- 
ecience, is conceivable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AnoTHer Proressor. 


ment ot 





LADY RITCHIE’S GHOST STORY. 
{To tre Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sirn,—The description of Lady Ritchie’s ghost story in the 


March 8th is more easily explained than your 
correspondent is aware of. It was not Mr. Thackeray who was 
tired, but Lady Ritchie herself. When the brain is tired it is 
not uniformly affected, and lower centres of mind often act 
It is for this reason the 
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so-called hypnogogic hallucinations are common—i.c., hallu- 
cinations which occur before deep sleep sets in. Generally they 
are experienced with the eyes closed, but it has been not an 
uncommon experience during the war for tired to 
have these hallucinations with the eyes open, and especially in 


Sights that have been witnessed during the 


soldiers 


a fading light. 
day are proje ted and experienced when the only-basis is some 
external object slight resemblance to the actual 
hallucinations which it has excited. Lady Ritchie was tired, 
and the library chair was clothed by her more active visual 


bearing a 


centres. The entrance of Mr. Thacketay was a coincidence.— 





I am, Sir, &c., Lievt.-Con., R.A.M.C, 
THE LATE LADY RITCHIE. 
[To tHE Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—The following may prove of interest to some of your 


readers, to whom the name of Thackeray recalls much that is 
best and most treasured in mid-Victorian English literature, 
and to whom also Lady Ritchie may have been personally 
known. In a collection of unpublished and most characteristic 
letters by the late Lady Buxton, wife of Sir Kdward Buxton 
and the well-known philanthropist, Sir 
Fowell Buxton, the friend of William Wilberforce, this pas- 
sage Lady Buxton is writing London to 
member of her family in the year 1883: 


daughter-in-law of 


oceurs from a 


“We met many nice people at Abbey Lodge ” (the home of 
the Ernest de Bunsens, Mrs. de Bunsen being a sister of Lady 
Buxton, both daughters of Samuel Gurney); “ the most telling 
was Mrs. Ritchie, née Anne Thackeray, very charming. Wanted 
to write a Life of Mrs. Opie. But . gets more interested in 
Earlham ” (the home ef the Gurneys) ‘‘ and longs to draw a 


picture of that. I want Aunt Frvr’s Life to lend her. IT wish 
to help her. She is the authoress of ‘Old Kensington ’ and 
greatly attracted by ‘ Friends,’ through her friend Miss 


Stevens, who wrote the pleasant review of Caroline Fox and 
the Fox circle.” 


Unfortunately that Earlham, which would have 


heen a very delightful one had it been drawn by Lady Ritchie's 


picture of 


sympathetic pen, has, to my belief, never been accomplished.— 
[ am, Sir, &e., Constance BATTERSEA, 
The Pleasounce, Overstrand, Norfolk. 


PANCAKE DAY AT WESTMINSTER SCIIOOL, 

(To tHe Epiton cr tHe ‘ Spectator.’’| 
The account of His Majesty's visit to Westminster on 
Shrove ‘Tuesday recalls pleasant memories of Pancake Days 


} 


when 


Sir, 
[ was a boy. I became a Westminster boy at the age of 
nine in January, 1851, Liddell being then Head-Master. My 
happy time as a Westminster boy came to an end in 1860, so 
that I took part in ten contests for the pancake, for in those 
days all the boys joined in the struggle for it. In my first year 
owing to a bad shot on the part of the cook the pancake fell 
he side wall of the schcol, and overwhelmed by 
the rush of boys I saw it torn to pieces. This more often hap- 
pened than not. Markham in his the 
covereign was only once claimed between 1849 and 1855, and not 
again, I think, till 1859. It was only given by the Dean for a 
whole and perfect pancake. In this condition I it in 1859 
and 1860—a feat which probably no other boy can claim, the 
odds being 6o much against it. 

In 1859 I took my stand for choice in the centre of the crowd 
as regards 
direction, and I saw the pancake coming to me. I did 
attempt to catch it, and used my best endeavour to prevent 
other hands reaching it, so that it fell among us, and I dropped 
at on the floor and secured it. Then having carefully 
placed it between my waistcoat and my coat I remained as 
quiescent as the crowd of boys struggling and tramping over 
me would allow. When the Ilead-Master, according to custom, 
ordered the boys to disperse, I emerged somewhat the worse for 
wear, but with the pancake whole and perfect. With the pan- 
cake on a college plate I made my way through the Cloisters 
to the Dean, to whom I presented it, and was much disappointed 
when he told me that the Head-Master had sent word to him 
that the pancake had not gone over the lower Bar and I was 
nut entitled to claim the sovereign. At first we thought it 
shabby of the Head-Master, but soon agreed that he was right, 
as our traditions must be maintained. The pancake must have 
been so near the Bar that the cook's failure to throw it over 
was not generally noticed, and so he escaped the customary 
penalty of having all available books thrown at him, 

In 1860 the pancake fell among the forms. I mado 
at once to it on the ground, and placed it as before between my 
coat and waistcoat, and then clambered on to a form, laid down 
on it, and held on with my arms and legs resisting all t) 
efforts of the rest of the school to drag me off, until the Head- 
Master called the boys away. On this occasion Dean Trench 
gave me the sovereign. With it I bought a small gold frying- 


close to me by t 


recollections says 


got 


of boys facing the cook, who made a good shot 
not 


once 


my Was 
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pan to hang on my watchehain, aid on it seratched a record of 
the event. I gave this away, but it has come back to me, and 


is now in my possession again.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Hollycombe, Liphook. J. C. Wawxsnaw, 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT ELBA AS SEEN BY A 
CONTEMPORARY, 

[To cue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,—l think the following memorandum found among old 


papers i3 likely to interest your readers. It appeared in a 
provincial journal in February, 1815. I1¢ is stated to bo from 
the pen of “ Mr. North, a young man at the Bar.”’—J 
&e., A [eaper. 


am, ir, 


* Bonaparte has the squarest figure, I think, that I ever 
recollect to have seen. He is extremely corpulent, his face is 
a perfect square from tho effects of fat, and as he has no 
whiskers his cheeks are thrown more into relief. This descrip- 
tion, joined to his odd little three-cornered cocked hat, would 
certainly givo him the appearance of a very vulgar person if 
tho impression was not counteracted hy hi soldierly 
carriage and the peculiar manner of his walking, which is 
confident, theatrical, and even a little ruffanlike; for he stamps 
the ground every step and at the same time twists his body. 
He was dressed that day in a green coat turned up with dirty 
white, buttoned with one button across the breast, single- 
breasted like a Quaker's, no embroidery, no epaulet, but lying 
quite clese everywhere, with Kerseymere breeches and waist- 
coat and white cotton stockings. His neck is short, his 
shoulders very broad and his chest open. He had to mount up 
on the terrace by a wooden board thrown negligently there 
for the purpose. An officer placed himself behind it, uncovered 
like all the rest, and in the posture of one of the patients at 
the game of leap-frog. The Emperor Jaid hold of his shoulders 
and so helped himself up without saying one word or even 
looking at the man. Two paces after he was so near ma that 
I might have pinched his nose had I been so disposed, but 
I thought it better not. His features, I then saw, are remark- 
ably masculine, regular and well formed. He seemed in good 
humour, and had more or less a smile upon his open mouth, 
which, notwithstanding a beautiful set of teeth, could not 
conceal that expression which men, immoderately exalted in 
their own opinion, generally carry about that feature. His skin 
is coarse and weather-beaten, though quite unwrinkled, and his 
colour bad and sunburnt would spoil his handsome features 
were they not already altered by fat. His countenance is not 
of that pensive, meditating cast which his picture gives him, 
but in revenge his eyes possess a natural and unaffected fierce- 
ness, the most extraordinary that Lever beheld. They are full, 
bright and of a brassy colour. As soon as he was come upon 
the terrace he directly looked at me, and continued to do 50 as 
long as possible, and his stare is by far the most determined 
and intense I ever experienced. This time, however, curiosity 
made me a match, and [ vanquished him. Jt is when he regards 
you that you mark the singular expression of his eyes. Ne 
frown, no ill-humour, no affectation of appearing terrible, but 
the genuine expression of that iron, inexorable temper upon 
which any drop of the milk of human kindness that may havo 
ever fallen must instantly turn to rust. He gocs every day ina 
barouche and four, with a piquet of ten Hussars, an officer and 
a Mameluke, to his country house; whither he is m- 
panied by his mother in another carriage and fonr, and hy 
Madame Bertrand. Altogether they form a gay-looking part 
I saw him at his country house feeding the chickens. He sleeps 
little at night and without taking off his clothes, rises at 
even 1 o'clock in the morning, breakfasts at 10 or 11, then goes 
to bed. He plays billiards at his mother’s house, and some- 
times cards in the evening—pays all he loses, but never accepta 
what he wins, so that the Jadies of honour and others gain 
much by this method. I am informed that he supports his fall 
with unalterable firmness, that he is cheerful and pleasant com- 
pany, joins in everything, and has always something to say for 
himself, Neither he nor his mother ever alludes in conversation 
to the subject of their re custom here to pay 
him marks of reverence which I never saw practised about the 
persons of great potentates. General Bertrand in the 
carriage with him, uncovered, at the risk of getting a coup de 


s 


erect 


also ace 


°o 


or 


yerses, It is the 


gocs 


soleil. You take off your hat at his approach at the greatest 
distance you think it possible that he can discern you. Tn the 
meantime he looks at you without taking any other kind of 
notice of you. Madame la Mére is the be-t-looking woman of 


her time of life I have ever seen (she is near 70), and must have 
been very handsome, her countenance is at once sweet and 
dignified, nothwithstanding the obscurity of her origin. ‘She 
is good and kind,’ said - ‘but her education and talents ate 
very moderate.” She made a rd her influence when 
her son was the King of Kings, and prevented many bad things 


go use of 


from being done.” 
EARLY ENGLISH PLAYS 
(To tHe Epitor oF TH * SPECTATOR 
Sir,—The great sale of Lord Mostyn’s collection of early 
English plays which will be held at Messrs, Sotheby’s new 
galleries on March 20th and 21st offers a great opportunity to a 


wealthy man to secure for the nation some uniqne treasures 
which ought not to be allowed to be buried 
collections or to be taken out ot 


doubt that the American collectors (wealthy 
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merchants, bankers, &e.) will make a point of trying to get 
hold of the collection, or at any rate the cream of it. They 
have been of recent years at sales in this country the chief 
buyers of this class of books, to our loss. An appeal should 
be made to our rich men to try to keep this particular 
collection here. 

There are three hundred and sixty-four lots to be offered 
and these include amongst other very valuable works the 
following: The only known copies of Henry Medwall’s Fulgens 
and Luerece (c. 1520, one of the earliest English comedies), 
and William Wager’s Inough is as good as a Feast (c. 1560-5). 
Unrecorded editions of Fedele and Fortunio (1585, the founda- 
tion play of Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona); 
Impatient Poverty (n.d.); Jack Juggler (c. 1563); and R. 
Wever’s Lusty Juventus. Arden of Feversham (1633); R. 
Armin’s Two Maids of More Clacke (1609); Clyomon and 
Clamydes (1599); Faire Em. (1631); U. Fulwell’s Like will to 
Like (1587); T. Ingelend’s Disobedient Child (? 1565); Jacob and 
Esau (1568); Mucedorus (1610); Munday and Chettle’s Robin 
Hood (1610); Nero (1607); New Custom (1573); Nice Wanton (c 
1560); No-Body and Some-Body (n.d.); Pilotus (1612); T. 
Preston’s Cambises (1569); Chronicle History of King Leir 
(1605, the precursor of Shakespeare’s King Lear); Sir Gyles 
Goosecap (1606); J. Still’s Gammer Gurton's Needle (1575); 
Thersytes (c. 1560); Trial of Treasure (1567); G. Wapull’s Tyde 
Taryeth no Man (1576); N. Woode’s Conflict of Conscience 
(1581); Youth, first and second editions. Also plays by or attri- 
buted to Shakespeare, including A Yorkshire Tragedy (1619); 
Sir John Oldcastle (1619); Pericles (1635); The Merchant of 
Venice (1637); and some rare works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
G. Chapman, R. Davenport, J. Day, T. Dekker, J. Ford, R. 
Greene, T. Heywood, Ben Jonsqn, C. Marlowe, J. Marston, 
P. Massinger, T. Middleton, T. Nabbes, G. Peele, J. Shirley, 
aud R. Wilson. 

An offer to purchase the whole collection by private treaty 
might prevent its dispersal. This course was followed by an 
American collector in the case of a very valuable portion of 
the Huth Library, and is no doubt open in the present case to 
an English buyer.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Derwent Simpson. 

Carlton Chambers, 18 St. Ann Street, Manchester. 





MALE BIRTHS IN WAR TIME. 

(To rae Eprron or rue ‘“ Specrator.”’) 
3iz,—It is, I think, commonly held that in times of war more 
male children are born than female. In this small parish of 
two hundred and thirty people, out of twenty-one births 
setween 1914 and the beginning of this year nineteen have been 
sirls. Our registers go back for nearly three hundred years, 
but I ean find nothing approaching such a sequence.—I am, 
Bir, &c., M. F. Haut. 

Badgqworth Rectory, Somerset. 





JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. 
{To vue Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—At the request of Mrs. Choate, I am engaged upon the 
biography of Joseph Hodges Choate. I eball be obliged, and so 
will Mr. Choate’s family, if you will give notiee that friends 
who have letters from him, which they would be willing to 
entrust to me for my information or for publication, are in- 
vited to send them to me in eare of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, January 25th. Epwarp S. Marti. 


Che Spectator 

We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. 

He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor 
has not forgotten his friend. 

Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in advance, 
or Order from your own Bookstall, or Newsagent. 
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A LITTLE PACIFICIST. 
{To rHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sm,—In view of the hardship supposed to be inflicted on 
children by the Daylight Saving Act, which has the effect of com- 
mitting them to bed in broad daylight, I venture to send you 
the authentic comment of a bright little seven-year-old on her 
own peculiarly hard experience in the matter :— 
“* My dear Miss Smythe,’ the Bishop said, 

‘And is it true you go to bed 

At half-past six, this lovely May, 

When all the rest are out at play?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ replied the child, ‘I do. 

I think it’s very soon—don’t you ? 

But tho’ the sun is shining bright, 

Just for Peace sake I say good-night.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Pavuuine W. Roose. 

18 Alexandra Road, Birkenhead. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Artecles are signed 
with the writer’s nume or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 








considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
POETRY. 
—— 
“NOW TO BE STILL AND REST... .” 


Now to be still and rest, while the heart remembers 
All that it learned and loved in the days long past, 

To stoop and warm our hands at the fallen embers, 
Glad to have come to the long way’s end at last. 


Now to awake, and feel no regret at waking, 
Knowing the shadowy days are white again, 

To draw our curtains and watch the slow dawn breaking 
Silver and grey on English field and lane. 

Now to fulfil our dreams, in woods and meadows 
Treading the well-loved paths—to pause and cry 

** So, even so I remember it ’”’—seeing the shadows 
Weave on the distant hills their tapestry. 

Now to rejoice in children and join their laughter, 
Tuning our hearts once more to the fairy strain, 

‘lo hear our names on voices we love, and after 
Turn with a smile to sleep and our dreams again. 


Then—with a new-born strength, the sweet rest over, 
Gladly to follow the great white road once more, 
To work with a song on our lips and the heart of a lover, 
Building a city of peace on the wastes of war. 
P. H. B. 1. 








BOOKS 
. 
a 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR.* 

Mr. Betioc has done well to translate one of Marshal Foch’s 
two famous books, and will, we trust, find time to translate the 
other, on The Conduct of War. His translation, though marred 
by an occasional Gallicism like “ ignored ” for “‘ did not know,” 
is faithful and readable, and the numerous maps and plans of the 
original French edition are duly given, though they might be 
improved. Some months ago we ventured to summarize the 
teaching of the two books while the author was busy applying 
his theories to the confusion of the enemy. It is now evident 
to all the world that the Marshal’s doctrine was sound, and that 
his belief in the Napoleonic principles of the strategic surprise 
and the concentration of irresistible forces at the right time 
and place was completely justified. In a new Preface Marshal 
Foch comments on the many devices which have been used for 
the first time in this war, and on the amazing extent to which 
the industrial nations have employed their manufacturing 
resources for military ends. War, one might say, is ‘‘ an entirely 
new art,” and the principles which the Marshal expounded to 
his pupils at the French Staff College in 1901 might be thought 
obsolete. Not so :— 

‘‘In spite of all, the fundamental truths which govern this 
art remain immutable, just as the principles of mechanics always 
govern architecture, whether one is building in wood, in stone, 
in iron, or in ferro-coucrete ; just as the principles of hsrmony 
always govern music, of whatever kind. Thus it is always 
necessary to establish the principles of war.” 





* The Principles of War. By Marshal Foch, Translated by Hilaire Belloc. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 


(21s, net.) 
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The General's task, the Marshal adds, will become greater and 
more complex, but that is a reason the more why he should train 
his judgment and his will by analysing the battles of the past 
and discovermg why they were lost or won. The book, he 
thinks, may still be useful to young officers, or to “ those who are 
simply desirous of reflecting on the problems of war.” It is 
destined indeed, with its companion volume, to replace Clausewitz 
as the standard work on strategy in every military library, and 
it may be read with keen interest by the civilian because the 
Marshal is evidently master of his subject and possesses an 
unusually clear and vivid style. 

The author's plan is to enunciate general propositions, and 
then to illustrate them by reference to famous campaigns. His 
illustrations are most fascinating, because he not only describes 
with great precision what actually happened, but also, when 
necessary, explains what might or ought to have.been done, He 
illustrates the principle of the economy of forces from the 
youthful Bonaparte’s first brilliant campaign in Italy in 1796, 
showing how by skilful dispositions an army of moderate strength 
and very uncertain quality was able, at little cost, to separate 
the Sardinians from the Austrians and obtain the necessary 
starting-points for the greater campaign that followed. Marshal 
Foch is careful to note that the operations did not evolve pre- 
cisely ‘‘ according to plan,’’ even under Bonaparte; an unex- 
pected check here or there, or the failure of the food-wagons to 
arrive, meant a day or two wasted when time was all-important. 
But the young General, swiftly modifying his programme in 
accordance with events, nevertheless attained his ends. Marshal 


Foch selects as an example of unintelligent use of a subordinate 
commander's freedom of action the failure of the Fifth French | 


Corps, under General de Failly, to reinforce Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon with the necessary promptitude. The General was over- 
‘autious, and consequently failed. As an example of the wrong 
way in which to use an advance guard, Marshal Foch discusses 
in very full detail the disastrous failure of the Austrians in 1866 
to hold and destroy the Prussian columns which had crossed 
the Bohemian border to Nachod, before they could deploy on the 
ridges above Nachod and secure their passage. The Austrians, 
it may be said, were dispersed in cantonments and came 
into action a division at a time, so that they were unable to 


exert their full strength until it was too late to repel the invader. | : : Hie om 
| zeal and pains taken by the author in examining, transcribing, 


To exemplify the importance of acting with security—of never 
striking till you are quite sure that you will not be taken in 
flank or rear or opposed by overwhelming numbers—Marshal 
Foch points to Napoleon’s campaign of 1809 and to the opening 
moves of the Waterloo campaign, in which the Prussian rear- 
guard on the Sambre was handled with great skill. As an 
instance of how a battle should be fought he takes the model 
victory of Marshal Lannes at Saalfeld in October, 1806. He is 
never tired of insisting that war is an art, that the commander 
must adapt himself to the ever-changing circumstances, that it 
is fatal to begin a campaign with a cast-iron plan that must be 
followed—as the Germans, according to Sir Frederick Maurice, 
did in the first forty days of this war, when, if their plan had 
succeeded, Marshal Jofire’s armies would have been encircled 
east of Paris and destroyed. With a truly prophetic instinct, 
the author warned his countrymen against trusting in defensive 
positions, as they did in 1870, rather than in disciplined armies 
under good leaders who can and will take the offensive. ‘ If you 
want to push the enemy back, beat him; otherwise nothing is 
done.” 

We are all prepared, after the past year’s experience, to accept 
the Marshal’s endorsement of Napoleon’s famous remark about 
the supreme value of the great General :— 

‘The Gauls were not conquered by the Roman legions, but 
by Caesar. It was not before the Carthaginian soldiers that 
Rome was made to tremble, but before Hannibal. It was not 
the Macedonian phalanx which penetrated to India, but Alex- 
ander. It was not the French army which reached the Weser 
and the Inn, it was Turenne. Prussia was not defended for 
seven years against the three most formidable European Powers 
by the Prussian soldiers, but by Frederick the Great.” 

The popular instinct which acclaims Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas 
Haig, and Marshal Pétain as the artificers of victory in France 
is perfectly right. “‘ Without a commander, no battle, no 
victory, is possible.’ Marshal Foch refers to the battles round 
Metz in August, 1870, “ in which we see an army fighting bravely 
without its chief desiring to secure victory,’ and asks ‘‘ how could 
victory be thus secured ?”’ Asindeed he points out, Field-Marsha] 
Moltke had blundered in assuming, without evidence, that the 
French were retreating in disorder, and had pushed forward the 











army of Prince Frederick Charles towards the Meuse in such a 
way as to expose it to a disastrous flank attack from Metz, if 
Marshal Bazaine had shown vigour and initiative. But the 
unhappy man was thinking more of politics than of war and 
deliberately threw away his chances. Similarly in the war of 
1866 the aged Field-Marshal Benedek accepted the Bohemian 
command against his will, and was convinced beforehand that he 
would be beaten by the Prussians. Marshal Foch points out 
that the Austrians at Nachod were veterans of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859, and that the Prussian battalions opposed to them 
had never seen a shot fired in anger; but the Prussian commander 
was capable and the Austrian commander was not, so that the 
Prussians won. This was a good example of the value of an 
intelligent peace-training in strategy and tactics, which justified 
the care that Prussia had expended on the education of her 
officers. No country can be sure of producing a great commander 
at the right moment, but the country which, like France, has 
given serious attention to the art of war, eschewing national 
prejudice in order to arrive at the truth, is more likely than any 
other to find the Heaven-sent General when heis wanted. Marshal 
Foch’s books are not exceptional in the modern military litera- 
ture of France, but thoroughly typical. The calm scientific 
spirit which pervades them is the spirit of the French Army. 
Marshal Foch would be the first to admit that, if he is a great 
commander, it is because he was trained in a great school. In 
honouring him, we honour the gallant and patriotie nation which 
set itself after 1870 to reform its Army and which taught its 
officers to think. 


THE HISTORY OF BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.* 


In these two great volumes Dr. Norman Moore, the most dis- 
tinguished living representative of the long line of scholarly 


ST. 


physicians attached to St. Bartholomew’s, has nobly repaid his 
Operrjpia to the noble Hospital with which his whole professiona! 
life has been connected. They have been written in his leisure 
hours during thirty years, and are a gift to St. Bartholomew’s, 
the cost of the splendid facsimiles of charters and other illus- 
trations, nearly fifty in all, having been generously defrayed by 
Miss FE. M. Portal. No institution of the kind is richer in docu- 
ments of first-rate importance than St. Bartholomew’s, and the 
and elueidating them have been above praise. Our only regret 
is that in dealing with a work on so vast a scale it is impossible 
within the limits of a single short review to do more than merely 
sketch its contents. 
The first volume describes the site; the life of Rahere, the 
founder, and his successor, Thomas of St. Osyth’s; the time of 
Henry Fitz-Ailwin, first Mayor of London; the scribes of the 
thirteenth century, whose beautiful penmanship adorns these 
pages; and concludes with separate chapters on the reigns of 
Edward I., I1., and III. and Richard II. The dual constitution 
of St. Bartholomew’s—Augustinian and Hospital 
lasted from 1123, when it was founded by Rahere, a pious man 
of lowly origin, as the result of a pilgrimage to Rome and a 
vision of St. Bartholomew, till the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
under Henry VII{. Henry I. granted the land; the Bishop of 
London, Richard de Belmeis, lent his episcopal influence; but 
Hospital and Priory were both the work of one man and were 
both complete in his lifetime. The volume is a record of 
the grants and charters, concessions and benefactions, during thi 
old Order ; at the same time it throws a flood of light on contem- 
porary medical knowledge, and is a mine of curious information, 
topographical and social, relating to mediaeval London. 

The second volume opens with the Life of John Cok, the 
fourth of the seven worthies of the Hospital specially honoured 
by Dr. Norman Moore. John Cok was originally a goldsmith 
by trade, who spent the greater part of his life in the Hospital 
But he was a scholar and scribe as 


Priory 


as a Brother of the Order. 


| well as an attendant on the sick, and his greatest work was the 





Cartulary, or book containing copies of charters, Royal grants, 
f 


records of rents, tenants, lists of houses, and inventories of 


professions. This was written in 1456, and is a marvel of beautie 
iul penmanship Itis no dry catalogue, but full of human touches. 
Dr. Norman Moore's acccunt of Cok’s survey is rich in felicitous 
comment, notably in dealing with famous tenants and the 
literary associations of Little Britain. Here he himself lived for 

* The History of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. By Norman Moore, M.)., 
F.R.C.P., Consulting Piysician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Honorary Feliow 
of St, Catharine’s Colege, Cambridge. 2 vols, London; C. Arthur Pearson, 
[@3 33.) 
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twenty-one years as student, House Physician, and Warden of 
the College of St. Bartholomew's in Duke Street, formerly 
Duck Lane, frequented by Dryden, mentioned by Swift and 
Garth, and immortalized as the scene of the publication of the 
first number of Addison’s Spectator on March Ist, 1711. 

The old Order ended with the Dissolution of the Monasteries in 
3536. The Brothers were dispersed, and the property of the Hospital 
passed into the King’s hands in the following year. In 1544 
Henry VIII. granted letters-patent reconstituting the Hospital 
for its original purposes, under the name of the House of the 
Poor in West Smithfield. But the old name was too strong for 
the new enactment, though the agreement of 1547, confirmed in 
1782, is the foundation of the present constitution, and the 
oftices then created mostly remain to this day. The accuracy 
of the Ledgers of receipts and expenditure was attested by a 
judgment of Sir George Jessel in 1878, when he described the 
Hospital documents as remarkable for their fullness and particu- 
larity. The journals of the meetings of the Governors begin in 
1549, recording events great and small, from the list of house- 
holders and servants for the levy against Spain to the grant of 
permission to the steward to marry. The notice of the General 
Court in 1911 is printed to show how the ancient procedure 
recorded in the minutes of the first meeting in 1549 has been 
substantially preserved to the present day. 

The organization of medicine as a profession in London by 
the foundation of the Royal College of Physicians antedated 
the institution of the new order in St. Bartholomew's by some 
thirty years. It grew out of the revival of learning, the study 
of Greek, and in particular of Hippocrates and Galen. To 
Linacre (on whose advice Henry VILL. founded the College of 
Physicians), “a man of the new learning though of ancient 
piety,” it is due, in Dr. Norman Moore’s phrase, that “ physicians 
in England have always been held to be part of the learned world, 
and have maintained a liberal conduct and a standard of know- 
Jedye worthy of that association.” The example of his life 
vontinues a living foree to this day. Dr. Caius, his devoted 
follower, second founder and for a while Master of Gonville 
College, scholar and traveller, nine times President of the College 
of Physicians, lived for many years as tenant of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and died there in 1573, distinguished, like his teacher, 
by his humanity, his love of learning, his public and private 
generosity. Under the new order a Physician was specially 
attached to St. Bartholomew's, and the first was the notorious 
Dr. Roderigo Lopus (Lopez), a Portuguese Jew of undoubted 
tkill who became Physician to the Queen's Household in 1586, 
and was executed at Tyburn on June 7th, 1594, after being con- 
vieted of plotting to poison Queen Elizabeth. Marlowe and 
Middleton both refer to him by name, and there is at least 
presumptive evidence that Shakespeare had his nationality and 
schemes in his mind when he imagined Shylock. 

A separate chapter is given to Harvey, * the most famous of 
all the great men whose names occur in the history of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.” Like Caius, he was a doctor of Padua, 
& traveller, and a scholar, widely read in the classics, though he 
never alludes to English literature. Apart from Harvey's great 
discovery, his patient investigations, and the extreme lucidity of 
his method of exposition, Dr. Norman Moore gives interesting 
details of his eminent patients, his presence at the battle 
of Edgehill, and his four years’ residence with the Court 
Oxford. successors are then passed in 
review, including Edward Browne, the scholarly son 
of the great Sir Thomas; Askew, bibliophile and traveller ; 
Austin, the versatile and industrious, nobly commemorated in 
(Cowper's sonnet : Farre, captain of Charterhouse in Thackeray's 
day and charmingly recalled in The Adventures of Philip ; Black 
and Gee, both praised by the present Laureate in Latin elegiacs, 
Thence we pass to the Surgeons of the olf Guild, and to Aber- 
nethy, the subject of a quite admirable appreciation of the man, 
his methods as a lecturer, and the incalculable services he ren- 
dered to medical teaching at St. Bartholomew's and throughout 
England. Ne one could use illustrative anecdote with more 
thrilling effect, witness the story told on pp. 655-56, Vol. IL. 
As for his abrupt and caustic speeches and repartees, Dr. Norman 


at Harvey's 


} 








| demonstrably false and absurd. 


Moore observes that “ they were not more severe than the occa- | 
sion demanded, and like those of Dr. Johnson were not incom- | 


patible with a most tender heart.” Of his successors, Sir James 


Paget was the chief surgeon of the Victorian age, and after | 


Abernethy the greatest benefactor of the school. These brief 
+tudies of the later surgeons, all of whom were known to the 


writer, are written with rare skill and sympathy, but they are 


not mere exercises in laudation, and affection is often tempered 
with shrewd criticism. 

The remaining chapters deal with the Apothecaries, the 
Matrons, Sisters, and Nurses, the non-medical officers of the 
Hospital, the Medical School, the present buildings, and last of 
all the patients from the days of Rahere down to 1911, the year 
in which Dr. Norman Moore resigned his post as Physician. 
And this last chapter, with its profusion of anecdotes, strange, 
touching, beautiful, and grotesque (as that of the sword-swallower), 
illustrating the “ hilarious fortitude of sufferers triumphing over 
bodily distress,” or the simple gratitude of those who had been 
restored to health, brings this great labour of love to a fitting 
conclusion. 





SINN FEIN.* 

Mr. O'Hecarty, who says that he has belonged to the inner 
cirele of the Sinn Fein movement for sixteen years, has written 
a clever and whimsical little book to explain Sinn Fein—‘ Our. 
selves Alone *—to the outer world. The Irish Censor seems to 
have prevented him from publishing most of what he had 
written about the history of the agitation after the Easter 
rising in Dublin, so that we are deprived of what would have 
been the most piquant chapters. Moreover, his earlier narrative 
is characteristically Irish in its vagueness, and does not supply 
the “ illumination,” which is promised in the title, in regard to 
the practical measures, if any have been framed, by which 
Sinn Fein proposes to set back the clock of history to the sixteenth 
century and restore the picturesque barbarism with which 
the Tudors had to deal. But Mr. O’ Hegarty makes it perfectly 
clear that a strange and unreasoning hatred of England is the 
mainspring of the movement. He naively commends Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, “‘the ablest Irishman since John Mitchel,” 
although his name suggests a Welsh origin, because— 

** whenever any event outside Trelend seems worth his comment, 
he sits down, scalpel in hand, and analyses patiently until he 
hes discovered where England is. And then he has also dis- 
covered where England ought io be, and, in so fer as he can, 
he pleces her there.” 

That is tosay, the true Sinn Feiner is England’s enemy, and must 
sympathize heartily with the German, the Magyar, the Bulgar, 
and the Turk because they too are our foes. The Irish rebel, 
of course, professes a mild humanitarianism, but, so far as we 
know, he has not made any remark about the wholesale massa- 
eres of the Armenian people by his Turkish friends. The 


| utterly self-centred and egotistic policy of ‘* Ourselves Alone” 


— parallel to the doctrine of national selfishness which President 
Wilson has lately denounced in his New York speech—preclude 
the Sinn Feiner from the troublesome necessity of even forming 
an opinion about anything that happens outside Ireland, except 
in so far as it is injurious to England and her Allies. Yet 
Anglophobia is, after all, a poor creed for rational beings in 
the twentieth century. 

Mr. O'Hegarty defines Sinn Fein as * an attempt, inspired 
by the language revival, to place Ireland in touch with the 
historic Irish Nation which went down in the seventeenth 
century under the Penal Laws, and was forced, when it emerged 
in the nineteenth, to reconstitute itself on the framework 
which had been provided for the artificial State which had 
been superimposed on the Irish State with the Penal Laws.” 
It is a queer definition, as paradoxical as Mr. Shaw’s plays 
The mere historian would be puzzled to find the “* Irish State” 
to which Mr. O’ Hegarty refers, for, if there is one thing certain 
about Ireland, it is that the whole structure of the “ Irish 
State’ has been built up by English and Scottish hands, and 
that when the builders began their work they contemplated a 
Mr. O’ Hegarty, of course, is one of 
those happy enthusiasts who can look back to ‘* the very golden 
age of Irish civilization” and believe that it existed. They 
point to the ** Book of Kells” and other charming illuminated 
manuscripts or to the old Irish poems, and deduce from these 
artistic triumphs of the Celtic race the existence of an Irish 
Utopia. It is useless to argue with them. Every one is free to 
indulge his fancy about the past, even if his conclusions are 
3ut when the Sinn Feiners 


chaos of warring tribes. 


try to translate their literary theories into political action of a 
distinetly treesonable and hostile kind, we are hound to take 
them seriously. Mr. O’Hegarty sketches the evolution of the 
movement, which began in 1893 with the Gaelic League, as an 
attempt to revive the Irish Gaelic that lingered in the illiterate 
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West, and developed into a struggle with the Nationalist Party, 
who for various reasons had become hopelessly torpid and 
ineffective under the guidance of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
The old Fenian Party, from which Mr. O’Hegarty is careful to 
separate himself, seems to have perceived in the language 
movement an opportunity of making mischief, and the Fenians 
therefore gained the control. Mr. Griffith—of whom the author 
says that, like Parnell, “he believes intensely in himself and 
he has no real faith in others, so that he is always more or less 
cold towards anybody who tries to do any political work on 
his own, in or about his political sphere’—established the 
United Irishman in 1899, and when that paper died he edited 
Sinn Fein. The Sinn Fein policy, the author tells us, was 
adopted by all the Separatist socicties in 1905, but it made 
little headway until Mr. Asquith introduced his Home Rule 
Bill and proposed to coerce Ulster. Mr. O’Hegarty assumes 
that Mr. Asquith did not really want to grant Home Rule, 
and that it was with his “full connivance” that Sir Edward 
Carson raised the Ulster Volunteers, so that the Government 
might have an excuse for not proceeding with the Bill. We 
can assure Mr. O’Hegarty that British statesmen are not really 
capable of these subtleties, natural as they may appear to the 
Irish mind. However, the point is that the raising of the 
Ulster Volunteers gave the Sinn Feiners an opportunity of 
enrolling a body of Nationalist Volunteers of which they took 
full advantage, in face of the complacont Mr. Birrell. Mr. 
Redmond for a time succeeded in keeping the control of this 
force, but his agents were ousted from the executive, as Mr. 
O’Hegarty records with much satisfaction. The way was then 
clear for a rising. Yet the author calmly asserts that “as a 
matter of actual fact Sinn Fein had nothing to do with the 
insurrection, which was, as even the Hardinge Commission 
evidence shows, a Fenian insurrection.” Credat Judaeus 
Apella. The disfinetion between Sinn Fein and Fenian is a 
matter of words. 

The policy of Sinn Fein to-day, it seems, is “ based frankly 
on separation,” and “its immediate objective” is the Peace 
Conference. Mr. Griffith “ believes intensely ”’--though Mr. 
O’Hegarty evidently does not—‘‘that it is possible to get 
the case of Ireland taken out of England’s hands altogether as 
an international question.” But if this very forlorn hope fails, 
es it will, the Sinn Feiners propose to ignore Great Britain 
altogether and trust to time to revive the “ historic Irish Nation.” 
The prosaic reader who wants to know a few elementary facts 
about finance and trade and so forth under Sinn Fein rule will 
not get them from Mr. O’Hegarty. But he will obtain, by 
inference, an indication of the fate that is in store for Ulster. 
First of all, the Sinn Feiners are dead against partition. Secondly, 
they are tremendously impressed with the liberation of Hungary 
from Austrian rule, so that Sinn Fein was for a time known as 
the “ Hungarian policy.” We have all learned a good deal 
about the Magyars in recent years, and the chief fact that 
has arrested attention is that as soon as they obtained self- 
government they set themselves to persecute the Slav and 
Rumanian peoples within their borders. These peoples found 
that they had exchanged the Austrian whips for the Magyar 
scorpions, and that the Magyar’s idea of liberty was the liberty 
to oppress others. Kossuth himself, hailed by the simple- 
minded West as an honest democrat, repudiated the notion 
that non-Magyars could have any rights. We fear that Sinn 
Fein is only too apt a pupil of the Magyars in this respect. 
The Sinn Feiners, that.is to say, mean if they can to oppress 
the million of loyal British Protestants in Ulster after the same 
fashion as the Slovaks and the Croats, the Serbs and the 
Rumanians, were oppressed in Hungary until the Allies freed 
them from bondage. The savage traditions of the “ historic 
Irish Nation,’’ which Sinn Fein desires to revive, combined with 
the persecuting tendencies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
would offer no pleasant future for an Ulster deserted by Great 
Britain and left, in the name of “ self-determination,” to the 
tender mercy of her hereditary enemies. 





A THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES.* 

A WrirErR who prefixes to a thoological troatise the statement 

that “ he would gladly take for his model the tone and temper of 

& former lecturer on the Articles”—the learned and judicious 











* A Theological Introduction to the Thirty-nine Articles, By ¥.1, Bicknell, M.A, 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College, London: Longmans, (213, net.| 





Dr. Hey—“ and ‘claim a right to retract any opinion which 
improvement in reasoning and knowledge may et any time show 
him is groundless,’ ” disarms opposition. No one can ask for 
more; and Mr. Bicknell’s Introduction, which, while written 
from a conservative standpoint, is a scholarly and on the whole a 
moderate work, does no discredit to the sentiment of the first 
occupant of the Norrisian Chair of Divinity which the author 
makes his own. 

The study of theology is at a low cbb in this country :— 

_ ‘Perhaps the hardest task of a tutor at a theological college 
is to stir up in a large proportion of his pupils the will to think 
for themselves. Partly this reluctance to think is due to the 
English temperament; partly to faulty education received 
before arrival at the theological college; partly to the fear of 
approaching examinations. It is not the fault of the colleges ; 
it is the fault of the system.” 

The Church has no greater need than the spocdy and drastic 
reform of this system. In the event of the demobilized Army 
supplying the number of candidates for ordination expected by 
the Bishops, this reform will become a matter of immediate 
urgency. For, if the particular and inferior mental habit of the 
sominary is substituted for the larger University training, 
the gulf between tho lay and the clerical mind will be accentuated 
It can only be bridged by linking up our lower, or technical, 
with our larger, or liberal, education ; and by providing that the 
Univorsity, as distinct from the sectional, note shall be dominant 
in our national education as a whole. 

Recent controversies, perhaps rather personal than actual, 
have forced the question as to the How of our Lord’s Birth and 
Resurrection into prominence. With regard to the lettor, Mr. 
Bicknell tells us that “the Resurrection was not simply tho 
resuscitation of the body laid in the grave”; that “ nothing 
has done more to hinder a belief in the Church’s doctrine of the 
Resurrection than the idea—-the erroneous idea for which 
Christians have been largely responsible—that it teaches a mera 
reanimation of the material body”; and that “the prociss 
relation of the rison body to that which was placod in the grave 
we cannot know.” If so, the debatable ground is reduced to a 
minimum, and its dogmatic significance is small. The treatmont 
of the Virgin Birth is less satisfactory. The assortion that 
the silence of the Fourth Gospel as to it ‘is a token of assent” 
is more than disputable; the intcrprotation given to John viii. 41 
will seem to most readers arbitrary; and the statement that 
“all the ovidence points to something unusual in the birth of 
Christ’ is curiously at variance with fact. On the other hand, 
our author admits that “ for a long time the majority of Christians 
did not know of the Virgin-Birth”’; that “‘ many may have diod 
without having ever heard of it’; and that “ we do not dare 
to say that such a birth was the indispensable condition of an 
Incarnation, or that by no other means could the entail of sin be 
broken.” His argument for the traditional belief seems to 
rosolve itself into one from congruity—‘ we are content to point 
out its moral fitness,”’ But, in such subject-matter as this, 
the argument from congruity takes us a very little way. We 
do not know, and have no means of knowing, what is or is not 
congruous. What we have to deal with is the evidence; is 
it, or is it not, such as to justify the conclusion that the event in 
question took place ? 

The criticism of what is known as “ Modernism” leaves a 
good deal to be desired. A man’s attitude towards this move- 
ment is determined partly by his temperament; partly by his 
acquaintance, or want of acquaintance, with the facts undor 
discussion. Mr. Bicknell can see this in the case of anothor 
roligious body: ‘‘We cannot but sympathize with the attempts 
of Roman Catholic Modernists to free themselves from the vast 
and evor-increasing system of dogmatic uttorances that aro 
binding on members of the Church of Rome.” But it is not in 
the Church of Rome only that Diotrephes “ loveth to have tho 
pre-eminence.” As a poot, himself a Roman Catholic, romind 
us— 

** Priests of all religions are the same.” 
“Wo have never yet mot a Modernist kitchen-maid,” says 
the Vice-Principal—a little cheaply. He must be aware that 
in all classes there is a leakage from the Churches; that people, 
educated and uneducated alike, are coming to sit loose to them, 
and are being increasingly alienated by what secms to thom the 
want of actuality of organized roligion, by its shifts and ovasions, 
by its indifference to truth. ‘‘ Modernism’’ was an attempt 
to arrest this process of dissolution; to present religion in a 
sotting in which it could be accepted by modern mon. In tho 
Church of its origin it broke down; tho diseaso had gons too 
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far to be arrested. In the Reformed Churches it has become a 
power, because these Churches, in spite of the obscurantist in- 
fluences at work in them, are still in the stream of life and in the 
current of history. The question at issue is, Is creed-content a 
fixed quantity? If it is, Christianity is stereotyped, though 
we may differ as to the point at which it became so. If it is not, 
another conception of the Divino message presents itself. 
Particular questions, such as those which have been touched on, 
must be judged on their own merits, but a process of real, as 
distinct from logical, development is at work in thought as well 
in things. The notion, the religious notion even, does not stand 
motionless while the life stream passes. No; bank and stream 
are alike in motion; all things flow, and the unity of the process 
is one of origin and direction, not of content; the waters are 
many, though they have one source and one goal. 





CRIME AND CRIMLINALS.* 

“'Tuere, but for the grace of God, goes John Bradford.” The 
famous phrase—assigned not to the sharp-tongued Marian 
martyr but to Richard Baxter, who may, for all we know, 
have used it also—expresses the theory of the criminal which 
Dr. Mercier advocates in his interesting new book. He examines 
and rejects seven rival theories, ridiculing the so-called 
“anthropological” doctrine of Lombroso that criminals form a 
distinct variety of mankind, and controverting Dr. Goring’s view, 
based on statistical inquiries in our convict prisons, that criminals 
are a separate, but a selected, class, and “ are different solely 
because they are selected.” Dr. Mercier holds that, just as 
insanity is due to the two factors of heredity and stress of cir- 
cumstances, so crime is due to the two factors of temptation and 
predisposition. A highly moral person may yield to a great 
temptation but will disregard an ordinary temptation; on the 
other hand, an immoral person may be easily tempted to commit 
a crime if the opportunity is afforded him.”” “ For crime, as for 
madness, every man has his breaking strain.”” Every one, in 
fact, is a potential criminal, as John Bradford thought :— 

“It is a curious instance of the blindness of doctrinaires to the 
obvious that they should have roamed so far afield as to invoke, 
as causes of crime, such extremely improbable factors as bad 
sanitation in the house of the criminal and lack of acquaintance 
with the Latin grammar (which is what is commonly meant 
by want of education) when such a factor as temptation must 
have been familiar in the experience of them all, and they must 
have known that it is a frequent factor in the experience of 
every human being; but such is the nature of doctrinaires.” 
Dr. Mercier points out that his doctrine should modify current 
practice. ‘ The speculative folly of Lombroso led directly to 
the practical folly of some American penitentiaries.” Dr. 
Goring’s theory logically implies the permanent segregation of 
one-fifth of our convicts, who are weak-minded. Dr. Mercier 
prefers to seek an improvement by “ inculcating and fostering 
the obligation of duty,” which is very unfashionable as compared 
with the notion of “rights.” Dr. Mercier’s theory has the 
advantage of being simple and hopeful, for if the criminal 
is but a normal human being who has fallen into temptation, 
normal methods may be applied with some chance of success 
for redeeming him, if he is young and not a hardened offender, 
and preventing others from following his bad example. From 
this point of view all social reforms are of value in reducing crime, 
Drunkenness, for example, and the crimes of violence to which it 
often leads, may be, and are in fact, lessened by judicious re- 
strictions on the sale of drink. When employment is good and 
wages are reasonable, men with a low moral code are preserved 
from the temptation to steal. We have only touched on one 
point in Dr. Mercier’s able book, which deals indeed with the 
whole jurisprudence of crime, its psychology, its nature, its 
varieties, and the methods of preventing crime and detecting and 
punishing offenders. But we may note in conclusion his remark 
that the English criminal law is defective because it makes no 
provision for reparation in the case of theft, and his suggestion 
that the convicted thief should, by the proceeds of his labour in 
gaol or by direct payment, make some amends to the person whom 
he has wronged. 





THE NEW ELIZABETHANS.+ 

Tuts first selection supplies an abstract and brief chronicle of 
the life and work, the achievements and the ambitions and 
hopes, of twenty-five young men who died cheerfully for their 

* Crime and Criminals. By Charles Mercier, University of London Press. 
10s. 6d, net.) 

+ The New Llivabethans: 
Fatien in the Great War. 


a First Selection of the Livesof Young Men who have 
London: Jobn Lane. [16s, net.) 


Ly E, B, Osborn, 





country because, as one of them said with noble simplicity 
“it was the thing to do.” This group contains the names and 
records of young men of such diversity of gifts as Donald 
Hankey, whose shining merits the Spectator need not recapitulate. 
Robert William Sterling, a poet of genius which did not demand 
the winning of the Newdigate for its advertisement to the 
discerning; Harold Chapin, a brilliant dramatist in early 
accomplishment, and not only in promise, who hated the gre. 
gariousnes? and publicity of Army life with a deadly hatred 
intensified by daily longing for his home, his wife, and his little 
child; Thomas M. Kettle, the bright journalist who minted 
such memorable epigrams as “‘ Mr. Healy is a brilliant calamity,” 
and, of Mr. Balfour’s surrender to the Tariff Reformers, “They 
have nailed their leader to the mast,” and “I don’t mind 
loquacity so long as it isn’t Belloc-quacity” ; Charles Sorley, 
another true poet in the making, like Sterling, who had the keen 
insight to perceive that in the war with Germany “we were 
fighting not a bully but a bigot,” and who “ being made perfect 
in a little while, he fulfilled long years”; the famous Grenfell 
brothers; and that fine lawn-tennis player, Anthony F. Wilding, 
who excelled at his game as much by patient industry as by 
natural aptitude. . 

When one glances through this chronicle, set down with an 
artistic reticence, masking deep emotion, by Mr. E. B. Osborn, 
one’s first feelings are of anger and bitter sorrow—of anger against 
the blind brutality and idiot wastefulness of war, snapping the 
stalk of the blossom of youth; and of sorrow for the world’s 
loss of intellect, high courage, gaicty, and happiness, and of 
unbegotten children who might have carried on the character 
and traditions of such men; sorrow, too, for the mothers who 
have lost the dearest thing in their lives, and for the maids who 
would have been worthy mates for such men. But one cannot 
read even a few of these records without a fe@ling of thankful. 
ness that in the lives of these youths, untimely shorn through 
and handed over to the realm of Dis, there was something finer 
and higher than the fulfilment of their manhood, with all its 
happiness in work accomplished, in friendships won and held 
through life, and in the love of a woman and her children. 
There is an undying nobility in the death of such youths. To 
vary slightly what Sir Henry Newbolt wrote many years ago :— 

“Qui procul hinc—the legend’s writ— 
His alien grave is far away, 
Qui ante diem periit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 





FICTION. 

THE TUNNEL.* 
In a study of the art of the late Lady Ritchie in the Times 
Literary Supplement the writer commented in particular on the 
“ spaciousness and composure” of her style. Now you cannot 
expect spaciousness in a tunnel, and composure is foreign to the 
method of Miss Richardson. ‘To read her novel after reading 
a Victorian romance is like listening to a Jazz-band after 
a symphony by Mozart, or attending a music-hall where 
Schumann’s Carnaval is sandwiched between the turn of a 
ventriloquist and a selection of rag-time music in which 
instruments are largely employed to emit screeches and other 
non-musical sounds. Such a passage as the following, for 
example, may serve to justify the comparison :— 

“ There was a strong soft grey light standing at the side of the 
blind . . . smiling and touching her as it had promised. 
She leaped to the floor and stood looking at it swaying with sleep. 
Ships sailing along with masts growing on them, poplars stream- 
ing up from the ships, all in a steam of gold. Last 
night’s soapy water poured away, and the fresh poured out 
ready standing there all night, everything ready. { must 
not forget the extra piece of string. . Je-ru-sa-lem the 
Golden, with-milk-and-hun-ney-blest. . . . Sh, not so much 
noise 4 beneath thy con, tem, pla, tion, sink, heart, and, 
voice, o, ppressed. I know not, oh, I, know, not. Sh—Sh. . .- 
hark hark my soul angelic songs are swelling, O’er earth’s green 
fields, and ocean’s wave-beat shore . . damn blast where 
are my bally knickers ? Sing us sweet fragments of the songs 


above.” 
It is not fair, however, to judge Miss Richardson by these ex- 
plosions any more than it is to condemn Jazz-bands for the 


epileptic efforts of the performers or the strange hoots and 


screeches of the instruments. Rag-time has been taken very 
seriously by quite eminent musical critics, and in an “ 


tion” bound up with this volume Miss May Sinclair, a novelist 


apprecia- 
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of repute and distinction, finds “an art and method and form 
carried to punctilious perfection.” With much of what 
Miss Sinclair says it is possible to agree. Miss Richardson does 
not interfere, analyse, comment, or explain :— 

“ She must not be the wise, all-knowing author. She must be 
Miriam Henderson [the central figure of this series of novels]. 
3he must not know or divine anything that Miriam does not 
know or divine. She must not see anything that Miriam does not 
see. She has taken Miriam’s nature upon her. Of the 

rsons who move through Miriam's world you know nothing 
but what Miriam knows. If Miriam is mistaken, well, she and 
not Miss Richardson is mistaken. Miriam is an acute observer, 
but she is very far from seeing the whole of these people. They 
are presented to us in the same vivid but fragmentary way in 
which they appeared to Miriam, the fragmentary way in which 
people appear to most of us. . . . Andif you are going to quarrel 
ith those conditions you will not find her novels satisfactory. 


) 


But your satisfaction is not her concern,’ 
An elderly male reviewer is grateful to Miss Sinclair for her 
enlightening interpretation of this doctrine of irresponsible 
impersonation, though he is not quite clear whether it extends 
to Miriam’s views of authors and philosophers, or her ferocious 
indictment of Huxley. But there is no doubt as to the truth 
of the saying that Miss Richardson is not concerned with the 
satisfaction of the average reader. In the present and fourth 
instalment of her life-history Miriam is engeged as an assistant 
to three dentists, and we are spared few of the menial and even 
Of romance in the conven. 
tional sense there is little, for in her serious moods she is a 


loathsome details of her calling. 


militant feminist; man is the enemy, at best a complacent 
tyrant who abuses his place in the sun. The contrast between 
Miriam's and her aspirations and capacities is 
all the more marked, since she is well educated and widely 
read, fastidious in her conceptions of the right way of playing 
Her mood 


occupation 


Chopin, with a keen sense of colour and beauty. 
changes from ecstasy to depression with kaleidoscopic speed, Itis 
like watching a cinema show. As Miss Sinclair admits, ‘‘ there 
is no drama, no situation, no set scene. Nothing happens. It 
is just life going on and on. It is Miriam Henderson’s stream 
of consciousness going on and on.” The series might go on 
indefinitely like a Chinese play. As for the method, we have to 
note the phonographic realism of the dialogue; the ingenious 
plan of supplementing what Miriam said in conversation with 
her unexpressed thoughts; the minute descriptions of details, 
often negligible. In no modern novel has the method of trans- 
lating unuttered thoughts been carried so far. Yet, as Miriam 
herself puts it, “‘ whether you agree or not, language is the only 
way of expressing anything and it dims everything.” Miss 
Richardson makes an heroic effort to overcome this distorting 
influence, and readers who derive little enjoyment from her 
work cannot refrain from respecting her consistent disregard of 
the conventions of fiction. But we are the children of our 
generation, and it is hard, even for those who have learnt in 
middle age to delight in Mr. Conrad, to acquiesce without reserve 
in the ultra-Modernism of the new formula invented by Miss 
Richardson. 





READABLE Novets.—Suspense. By Isabel Ostrander. (Skef- 
fingtons. 6s. 9d. net.)—An American story of crime and its 
detection. ‘The author does not quite succeed in making her 
readers realize the personality of Betty Shaw, the heroine, 
as completely as she does herself. Her Mother's Blood. By 
Baroness Albert d’Anethan. (Same publishers and price.)— 
The plot and characters of this book are not particularly original, 
but it is worth reading owing to the attractive descriptions of 


Japan. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


<> 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclule subsequent review.) 


Les Garanties de la Paix, Deuxiéme Partie, “ Examen 
Critique.’ Par Yves Guyot. (Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50 ¢.)—In 
this second part of his new work, which he finished before the 
Armistice, M. Yves Guyot examines the Allied Peace programmes, 
especially in relation to Austria-Hungary and to Germany. The 
disintegration of Austria-Hungary, which he regards as essential, 
tas been accomplished since he wrote. He is doubtful about 
Germany's ability to pay anything approaching an equivalent 
of the damage done by her, but he would wring the last farthing 
out of Prussia and impose lighter terms on the Rhineland and 
Westphalia, Hamburg and Bremen. M. Yves Guyot was, last 
autumn, sceptical of the practical value of a League of Nations. 





Since then French public opinion has become more friendly to 
the proposed League, but many of the author's compatriots 
would doubtless agree with his conclusion that the existing 
League of the Allies will suffice for the present, and that even 
the Allies will find their interests conflicting when Peace returns. 
“ Politics is the art of possibilities,” says M. Yves Guyot. 


Greater European Governments. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
(H. Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)—The President of Harvard in this 
book has abridged his well-known works on British and European 
Governments, and has revised the text so as to incorporate the 
new Franchise Act and other recent changes without attempting 
to discuss the abnormal conditions brought about by the war. 
It is a very useful and trustworthy handbook to the adminis- 
trative systems of Great Britain, France, and Italy, and of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary as they were in 1914, The 
author remarks on “the passing of political power from the 
House of Commons to the people,” and commends the custom 
of debating large issues in public speeches :-— 





** As in the Athenian democracy the citizens witness a constant 
struggle among rival statesmen for supremacy, but in England 
they are merely spectators until a general election summons 
them to give their verdict. One can hardly conceive of a system 
better calculated to stimulate interest in politics without 
instability in the government.” 


The Logic of History. By C.G. Crump. (S.P.C.K. 8d. net.) 

This very shrewd little essay on the limitations of history 
science perhaps, but only an inverse science, like geology, because 
“its followers are continually employed in réasoning from 
what they know and see before them to what they have never 
known and never can see ’’—deserves attention in these days 
when the appeal to history is so often made, as the author says, 
“ignorantly and perversely.” Men “like to see in the past 
what they wish to see in their own times”; the Sinn Feiners, 
the Labour Party, and many other classes and sects reinforce 
their political claims by more or less fantastic interpretations 
of past history. 
culty and uncertainty of the historian’s task in dealing with 
evidence which is biassed, misleading, and always incomplete. 
He recalls Voltaire’s suggestion that the Syrian shells found in 
Burgundy must have been brought home by the Crusaders in 
their baggage as an instance of how “‘ common-sense ” may lead 
a clever man astray. The historian has to put his facts together 
as a “ constructed drama,” but the drama is only a provisional 
approximation to the truth. In history, 
theories have held the field in succession, only to be discarded as 
new facts emerge from the misty past. 


Reveillé. Edited by John Galsworthy. No. 3. (Stationery 
Office. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Galsworthy’s semi-official quarterly 
devoted to the disabled sailor and soldier opens with a caricature 
of Mr. Sargent by Mr. Max Beerbohm, and contains some poenis 
and prose papers by well-known authors, but it fulfils its main 
purpose of providing information about the work that is being 
done or that ought to be done for the men who spent themse|\ 
for their country. On the whole the reports on the progress 
of the training schemes are encouraging; but the electrical 
engineer to the Great Western Railway says that “ compara- 
tively few of the disabled men who started work have kept their 
original jobs.’ The disabled are so numerous, perhaps half-a- 
million in all, that continuous effort on the part of the State, 
societies, and employers will be needed if all the men are to be 
found suitable work, with treatment as long as it is needed. Dr. 
Fortescue Fox’s account of the Village Centres, the first of which 
will be at Enham in Hampshire, is full of promise. 
mous paper on “ The Cost of Consumption,” with special refer- 
ence to the fifty thousand soldiers discharged as tuberculous, 
reminds us, however, that this single phase of the problem 
terribly complex, and that very much remains to be done. 


a 


Mr. Crump does well! to remind us of the difii- 


as in geology, rival 


An anony- 


We have received the first number of Ways and Means, a new 
sixpenny weekly which is to be “ a platform for any responsible 


| industrial opinion,” and which starts with instructive articles 
| by Mr. Whitley on “ Industrial Councils,” Mr. Clynes on “The 


Responsibility of Trade Unions in Relation to Industry,” and 
Sir D. M. Stevenson on “ How We Supplied Our Allies with 
Coal”—a very important side-issue of the war. The editor, 
Mr, E. J. 
view of the future of industry, provided that the reacti 


If the new 


P. Benn, in his introductory notes takes a hopefu 
Lharies 
and the wild revolutionaries are both kept in order. 


weekly can throw light on the true facts of industry, it will serve 
a useful purpose. 
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Cambridge Stationers, Printers, Bookbinders. By the Rev. 
H. P. Stokes. (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1s. 6d. net.)— 


Dr. Stokes’s interesting lecture on the book trade at Cambridge 
was suggested by the late Mr. Robert Bowes's gift to the town of a 
remarkable collection of books printed at Cambridge from 15386 
onwards. The book trade was, of course, active long before 
John Siberch set up the first Cambridge press in 1521, and the 
fifteenth-century “ stationers,’’ who had had “ standing shops ”’ 
or stalls, had a privileged position in the University, somewhere 
between the scholars and the tradesmen. By Royal letters- 
patent, in 1534, the University was empowered to clect from time 
to time three stationers and printers or booksellers; it was 
under this grant that the University Press was set up by Thomas 
Thomas, Fellow of King’s, in Elizabeth's day, whose most popular 
production was his own Latin dictionary. The press was 
reformed and placed under the care of Syndics in 1698, at the 
instance of Bentley. The famous Baskerville was University 
printer from 1758 to 1766, and produced his celebrated folio 
Bible at Cambridge in 1763. 


Firewoods, By A. D. Webster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Many town-dwellers will think Mr. Webster's book as 
superfluous as a treatise on diamonds, for firewood was never so 
searce as it is now. It is, however, an interesting and practical 
book, which describes the firewood and charcoal industries, 
and shows that something might be done, by a regular pruning 
of trees, to relieve the present dearth. Mr. Webster classifies 
our timbers according to their heating values, which differ very 
greatly, and puts first the hornbeam, beech, birch, Turkey 
oak, mountain pine, Robinia, old resinous Scotch pine, black 
pine, yew, and laburnum. Yew wood, well dried, comes nearest 
to coal; poplar wood is the least valuable. Many curious hints 
may be found in his pages. One must not use cedar wood for 
smoking fish or bacon. A “cord” of wood measures eight 
feet by four by four. A small faggot in Kent is called a “ pimp ” 
and a large faggot a ‘* bavin,”’ while the small branches made 
up into bundles are called “ spray.’ The book is well illustrated, 


Handicrafts and Reconsiruction. Notes by Members of tho 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. (John Hogg. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This collection of short and suggestive essays by Miss May 
Morris, Professor Lethaby, Mr. H. Wilson, Mr. Okey, and other 
well-known members of the Society, which wits used to call the 
“artful craftsm n,” deserves to be read by those who are 
seeking occupations for disabled men and occasional work for 
the small-holder’s leisure. We are inter sted especially in 
Mr. R. W. 8S. Weir's brief notes on ‘ Cottage Building,” and 
Mr. Thackeray Turner's practical little paper on “‘ Local Building | 
Crafts." We are glad to see that Mr. Thackeray Turner de- 
nounces the abominable practice of building a cheap cottage 
with hollow walls——** that is, two walls four and a half inches 
thick built two inches apart and tied together with iron bars ""— 
which “‘ means that the house is enclosed in a damp unventilated 
eir jacket.” He puts in a word for the old-fashioned cob, as | 
a cheap and good alternative to brick or stone, and urges that 
the foolish by-laws which virtually prohibit its use should be 
amended. 








War Lessons New and Old. By Sir George Aston. (J. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—Sir George Aston’s collected papers on 
the war are noteworthy for the emphasis laid on the main prin- 
ciples of strategy, and for the attention paid to “‘ amphibious ” 


are decaying, and that an Italian expert has been asked to carry 
out measures for their preservation. The excavations at the 
early Buddhist city of Taxila, in Northern India, were continued : 
a curious casket containing relics was found, and Sir John 
Marshall! made a special journey to Kandy, at the instance of the 
Viceroy, to hand over the relics to the Buddhists of Ceylon, who, 
with much ceremony, placed them in a golden casket beside the 
relic which is called Buddha's tooth.——-The Survey has also 
published an elaborate work by Mr. G. R. Kaye on The Astro. 
nomical Observations of Jai Singh (same publisher, 23s.). Jai 
Singh, Maharaja of Jaipur, who was born in 1686 and died in 
1743, was an ardent astronomer, and built observatories at 
Delhi, Benares, and other cities as well as in his own capital, 
Mr. Kaye shows that the Maharaja possessed the best European 
treatises of his time, but that he was mainly influenced by the 
mediaeval Arabian astronomers, and especially by Ulugh Bey 
of Samarkand. He thus missed the opportunity of founding 
a modern school of astronomy in India, and his enthusiasm and 
wealth were spent to little purpose. 


The Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf. By Colonel §. B. 
Miles, (Harrison and Sons. 31s. 6d. net.)——The late Colone! 
Miles was stationed successively at Aden as Resident, at Muscat 
as Consul, and at Baghdad as Consul-Gencral between 1887 and 
1881. He made good use of his opportunities for studying the 
history and topography of Southern and Eastern Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf, but blindness prevented him from finishing the 
book which he had planned. His widow has, however, done 
wisely to publish the incomplete work in these two handsome 
volumes—exceptionally well printed, and _ illustrated with 
a few good photographs of unfamiliar Arab towns—as it con- 
tains, besides much historical matter of interest, four chapters 
describing fully the coasts of Oman, the pearl fisheries, the 
Kuria Muria islands, and other places which, though under 
British protection, have seldom been visited or written about 
Now that Turkish intrigue has been eliminated from Arabia, 
it is possible that this region may attain a new prosperity. 
Colonel Miles’s descriptions of the towns probably hold good ; 
forty years are but a day in sleepy Arabia, 





The Future Belongs to the People. By Karl Liebknecht. 
Edited by 8. Zimand. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.)—The American 
editor of this little book has put together the speeches made by 
the late Dr. Liebknecht from the outset of the war to June, 1916, 
when he was condemned by a Court-Martial to imprisonment for 
addressing a public meeting on May Day. He had been enrolled 
in the Landsturm in March, 1915, and could therefore be pre- 
vented from agitating outside the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Landtag. Dr. Liebknecht voted for the first war credits, but 
afterwards consistently opposed the war policy, in the face of 
nearly all his Socialist colleagues and the vast majority of the 
German people. It is impossible not to respect the fanatical 
courage of the man who thus defied the monstrous power of the 
German Empire in days when to the Germans and their Neutra! 
neighbours it seemed to be irresistibly victorious. The repug- 
nance which we feel for Dr. Liebknecht’s attempt to emulate 
the Bolsheviks in the closing weeks of his stormy life must not 
blind us to the fact that in the early part of the war he showed 
himself a brave and honest man. Almost all the German 
Socialists swallowed their principles; Dr. Liebknecht, save for 
one lapse, held firmly to his creed. 











operations, especially at Gallipoli. The author recalls the fact 
that, when he was teaching at the Staff College about the year | 
1907, he began, in common with his colleagues, to foresee the | 
German plan of an attack through Belgium, which was realized 
in 1914. He studied Clausewitz, and declares that he has | 
found On War, the German Army’s Bible, to be an infallible 
guide to the enemy's true intentions whether in the field or in 
diplomacy. He quotes Clausewitz’s sneering reference to | 
“ transactions which consist merely of words —*‘ these, which 
are very inexpresaive, are chiefly the means with which the wily 
one takes in those he practises upon.” The world, however, 
has learned to regard the word of a German as deceptive and 
valueless. 


| 
i 
| 


| 


' 
| 
' 


Sir John Marshall in the Annual Report of the Archaeological | 
Survey of India for 1916-17 (Calcutta: Superintendent ad 


Government Printing, 33.) says that the famous Ajanta irescocs 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W, 1 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 


Write for Samples and Catalogue 
sent bost free upon request —:: 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 
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OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. R ‘ ENGRAVERS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, 8,.W. , 


Clock, with 
showing also 
10 ins, deep, 


0 3072. <A mahogany inlaid Sheraton Grandfather 
enamelled and decorate a Dial. Eight-day movement, 
the days of the month, 7 ft. 6 in. high, 1 ft. 6in. wide, 

l 


By Henry Hitchcock, of Chard, £24 10s, ¢ 
A large selection of Antique Clocks is now on view at Hamptons, 


HAM PTON Pall Mall East, S.W. 1, 


and at Buenos Aires. 





INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 

Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirling and 
India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


White 
Suitings, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to HLM, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession 
of a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe end reliable remedy for Heart- 
burn, Flatulence, Acidity, ond similar troubles. One or two 
lozenges give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken 
before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to indi- 
gestion which so frequently follow. ‘Thousands of sufferers 
testify that they have derived more benefit from Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges than from any other remedy. They ere 
pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY.—" I have much pleasure in telling you that T honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good, I have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a specialdict, but 
after taking two boxesof the lozenges Tam able, with care, to have the same meals 
as the rest of my family, I fully intend continuing their use and keeping some 
by me. This is the first adve rtised medicine 1 have tried, as, when necessary, 


1] have gone to a private doctor, 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists, 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
towland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


TOTAL FUNDS - roche toh 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 








HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, | 
LIFAITED, OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Daily 10 to 5, 
A‘ Imiss! on is. (Tax 3d.), H. H. BLACK LOCK 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
TO EMPLOYERS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS 

has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 

WAITING EMPLOYMENT, 


Ji HE 


anxiously 

applying : 

SECRETARY, 119 VICTOR 
Tel. 


HELP? these men by 
[A STREET 


3671 Victoria, 


S.W, 


WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


; = Y 
FOR GIRLS, 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MIS TRESS of the above School 

whicn has a recognised Advanced Course in Modern Studies, Candidates must 

be graduates of a British University or possess equivalent qualifications approved 


by the Board of Education, and must not be over 35 vears of age 

The commencing salary is £450 per annum, Duties commence in September 
next 

271 pupils are now in attendance, an 1 the question of additional accommodation 
is being considered by the Governors, 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 30th April np 
may be obtained from the undersigned 

Canvassing either directly or indirect!y will be considered a disqualifcation, 

Office : GEO, E, FEATHERSTON, 

Teclinteal School, Dewsbury, Clerk to the Governors, 
4th March, 1919, 
|. etaan RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
i EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE COUNTY SCHOOL, WHITES 

Required, after Easter, SENIOR MISTRESS for the County School, Whiti 
a recognised Secondary School with £0 girls and 80 boys Candidates shonld 
have had good training and experience, and be specially qualified to teach English 
and History, 

Commencing salary £140 to £200, according to North Riding Scak 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, to be sent not lat 
than March 2 tth to the Clerk to the Governors, R. W. WHITE, Solicitor, Whith 
Yorks, 
W* ‘OMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Wanted for 

Septe ory r ~ rm :— 
CIENCE MISTRESS, chief subject Physics, 
( 3 MIST RESS to teach GERMAN 
(3) MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY. Diploma cssentia 

Applicants for first and second posts must have degree or equivalent, Initial 
salary from £160 to £230, accor ling to qualifications and experience Apply to 


HE AD- MISTRESS, 


D° NFERMLINE PU BL IC 
APPOINTMENT 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 


OF LIBRARIAN, 


Applications are invited for the post rincipal Librarian for the Dunfermline 





Public Libraries, at a salary of £350 per annum rhe Librarian will have charge 
of the Central Library, the School Librarics in connection therewith, and t 
Tistrict Libraries within the Burgh Applications, with recent testimonials, 
should be sent to W, G. D. SIMPSON, Solicitor, 8 New Row, Dunfermline, Clerk 
to the Library Committee, not later than Mond Ist Marci 


NV EWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
z 


tions are invited for HEAD-MISTRESS of the ORME GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Applic 








belonging to the above Foundation Duties to commence Autumn Term, 1919 
Applications, stating qualifications and previous experience, accompanied by 
copies of two recent testimonials, to be forwarded to Hf POOLE, Newcastle, 
Staffs, Clerk to the Governors, 
INCOLN ‘DIOC ES: \N TRAINING COLLEGE. 
7 | Wanted, either (a) ORG ANISH . of S4 — ME — for Teachers 
of Older Children, who is also willin nal oo os of 
subject in the curriculum ; or (4) G OG k ‘P HY LEA ri RE ‘KR with a subi 
sub 
Tait salary for the more import post to 1 arranged for (>) o 
than £150 resident 
Apply the PRINCIPAT 
J NCORPORATED ASSOCTATION OF ASSISTANT- 
] MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
The above Association will shortly appoint an ORGANIZING SECRETARY 
who must have had experience in a Secondary School. Initial salary £550 
Applications must be received on or before April loth next by the HONORARY 
SECRETARY, 35 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1, from whom particu! 
as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
THHEOSOPHICAL EDUCATIONAL z RUST, LTD., 
| ARUNDALE SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), LETCHWORTH 
HERTS 
Wanted, for Summer Term, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take entire charg 
of Science teaching and some Junior Mathematics, Salary £100 p.a., resident 
Apply PRING IPAL. 
TANTED for next term in good school for girls, TWO 
\ RESIDE N1 MISTRESSES. one for English Subjects and Eloeut 
he other Mathematics antl ral Subj H x g sana 
tage Sack ba cupeaianend and Cun hwomen Friends pref i Li s 
‘he Npectat 1 Weillngton Str Str ae . Wa. = 
Ty W.C.A. - Applications are invite i the pos f 
Y. GENERAIT SECRETARY OLTLOOK ¢ B, Greek 
= for Professional ; Business Women Partic irs may t 
38 wv H B R 1GEs 
TANTED, in ‘May, a M ASTE R to teach Latin and Enghsh 
Apply, statin salen re i,to HI ‘AD MASTEI lrent College, D 
TANTED, in May, HOU SE MISTRESS, able to undertake 
housekeeping in s nior He f a large GIRLS’ COLLEGE bh 
Midlands, Good salary to suitable apy | east Senard \\ 
ton Street, Strand, lL ! Ww 
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(= COUNCIL Rs THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK, 
Applications are lavites for the post of Handwork Lecturer under the West 
im: pa o4, tee. 





ted will be required to conduct a number of classes for 
teachers and te visit public eleméntary schools to demonstrate, advise, and 
Teport as $> the Handwork teaching, She will be required to devote the whole 
of her time to the duties of the post. 

Salary £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300. 

Candidates must be womgn, preferably holding the Higher Froebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public an Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accompanied 
by copies of three reeent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Department 
not later than 9 a.m. on Saturday, March 20th, 1019, 


] yew SBURY WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above School, which has a recognized Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics, Duties commence in September next. The selected candidate must be 
a Graduate in Honours (Mathematics or Science) of one of the older Universities. 
Qualifications in other Modern Subjects will be an additional recommendation, 
Candidates must not be over 40 years of age, Experience in a Public School or 
good Secondary School essential. 

The commencing salary is £700 per annum, 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent, 
not later than 30th April next, to the undersigned, from whom forms of applica- 
tion and any further information may be obtained. 

Canvaasing either directly or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. 

Office : GEO, BE, FEATHERSTON, 

Technical School, Dewsbury, Clerk to the Governors, 
4th March, 1919. 


alll nad Mona 

The Governing Body of Westminster School give Notice that they will ELECT 
& HEAD-MASTER in May next. 

Applications will be received by the Secretary not later than the 30th April, 
and may be accompanied by not more than six testimonials, It is desired that 
these testimonials should be printed and 20 copies should be sent. 

The Head-Master must be a member of the Church of England, and he will be 
expected to come into office after the Summer Term, 

All particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

E. F. KNAPP-FISHER, 
Secretary to the Governing Body of Westminster 
School, The Chapter Clerks Office, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 1, 
RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appcintment as 
ASSISTANT in the Secondary Branch of the Education Department. 

Candidates must be Graduates, preferably in Honours, and should have had 
some teaching experience. 

Salary £350, rising to £500 by annual increments of £25. 

A form of application may be obtained, together with particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County 
Hall, Wakefield. The form should be completed and returned, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education 
Department not later than 9 a.m. on April 14th, 1919, 
ae OL IT O'R SUR OGL. 

GIRLS’ DIVISION, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, to be 
acant at the end of the Summer Term. 275 pupils, including Kindergarten. 
Plans are now being prepared for a new School to accommodate 500 pupils, 
salary £250, rising by annual instalments of £25 to £350. Capitation £2 per 
head. Kindergarten pupils £1 per head. 

AP ications, with particulars as to age, teaching experience, University 
qualifications, &c., and accompanied by copies of three testimonials and two 
references, to be sent to the undersigned on or before the 7th April next, 

20 Wood Street, FRANK WATKINS, 


The Lecturer ap 


“SCHOOL. 





TEST 





Bolton. Clerk to the Governors. 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Neguired, after Easter, LANGUAGE MISTRESS, Graduate, Honours, 
french and German, Duties include Advanced Course work. Successful 


Salary according to qualitications and experience, Present 


xperience essential 
Scale under 


scale £150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for Advanced Course. 


revision 
Also required, after Easter, MATHEMATICAL TEACHER, 
lesirable, Salary Scale £150 to £220: 


sential, Honours preferred; experienc: 

previous experience taken into account. Scale under revision. Applications 

~ould be sent before March 22nd. 0. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Educationg 





YTNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
The Council will appoint in June next to the Chair of ENGLISH LAN- 
iUAGE and LITERATURE at an initial salary of £500. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, D.Litt., 
Secretary and Registrar. 





March 6th, 1919. 


V A.D. NURSE.—Lady, with good education, seeks post 
e as MATRON in small, higu-class Girls’ School. Domestic science and 
nursing experience. Can superintend games and needlework. Seasile preferred 

Kepiy, with particulars, box 8096, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C, 2. 
"IYRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

MATRON wanted, in April, to take charge of the Domestic side of College and 
© help with Secretarial work. Salary £¢0, with board, rooms, laundry, and 

nedica) attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAI 


V ANTED, in May, MISTRESS as HOUSE-MISTRESS 
and to take junior work in school. Experience and qualifications desir- 
00 resident HEAD-MISTRESS, Berkhamsted 








ible, Initial salary £ Apply 


school for Girls, Herts 
TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
niormation can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary 





LECTURES, &c. 
| slat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
J UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Miss F. ©. HIGGINS, B.A, 
Iwelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
> years at the 


Principal 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for thre 
ollege, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
une 30th to July Sth, 1919. Names must be entered before May 25th, 1919 
rhe College prepares Women Students for London Degrees, Juclusive fee, £108 
sar.—For forms of butry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
al Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


» ye 
hoy 








Graduate | 





| Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET Gap. 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President - 

Rt. Hon. sir William er, LL.D, ; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr. G ry 

Monteffore, M.A. : Sec.: Sir Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern. 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss B. LAWRENCE. 


(HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGHR, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


stees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN. M.D, (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SArts. 
BURY Major the Hui. WALDOR? ASTOR, MP. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRIS. 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Principal: 
Miss H. ©. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas. 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its owg 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 
The Course beginsin October,—Further particulars on application toSECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TINHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

. 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Student: 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 8 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy: ‘ 





on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 


A INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Trai 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS ap 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY) 
HYGIENE, &c. Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course 
GOOD APPOINT MENTS AFTER TRAINING 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—-THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range . 
houses, Vegetables, Frait, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoreticu 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successs3 in Examinations, Boeke 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


pin 
3 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLRIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girtoa Colloge),—First-rat» 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-felts 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swim ning, &o. 


NE MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
e 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





Eg HINDHEAD (over 800ft. above sea-level) 
J HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—Every educational advantay 
Health and happiness a very special consideration,—Prospectus and full | 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, Twiazletwig, Hindhead, Surrey, 


N DAVIES-GILBERT can thoroughly recommen: 
a CLAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beautifully sito 
ated near sea), for girls of good position. Highest Educational advantag 
Specialities, Languages and Music, Hockey, Tennis, &c, Officers’ Daughters 
special fees. —Principals, The Misses DAWSON, 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


Ay YooMse ABBEY SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 

SHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held in May. The Seholarships wil 
be of the value of £60 each pet annum, Candidates must be under 14 year 
age on April Ist, 1919.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


“MHESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM 

/ Good education at reasonable cost. Feea 20 guineasper term. Full stait 
All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages 
Llocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 

Itustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 








GIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 





wR “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home Sch 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charg 


Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mius 


from sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
wt MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMON?. 
* STIRLINGSHIRE.—Thorough General Modern Education on Pu 
Scnoo!l Lines—Preparation for University, Music, and 0, and C. Joint Boar 
Examinations. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Bracing Climate, On t 
Kleven miles from Stirling. Lacr 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. Sumi 
day “av 2nd. 

















Cricket, and Tenn 
m * negins on F 





rAYUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850, 
Principal (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
rincipals 7 Miss VIOLET M. FLELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, LL miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTLON to MUSLO (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AKT. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
YOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced exaiminations and for the universities, li required, 


| Beautiful situation overivoking the bay, Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathias 


rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to lhieall:. 
hicer girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, w Domes 
Science branch for girls over 15. ‘Tennis Courts and field lor Hockey aud Crica 
Prep, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, ©. DODD. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
ane Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 


Prospectus on application to Mix MACKAL MOLK, 
Tel. 7 Graysnott, 


HINDH EAD. 


15th, 
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RATHER LEY, TINVERNESS.—BOARDING ‘and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistrese: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 


Oxford, Assisted by a highly-qualitied 


Certificate, St. Hughs College, 
ote Housekeeper-Matron, Sound eduea- 


and experienced Staff and a trained Lady H e } 
lien on modern lines _Preparation for University and other examinations 
Jonior Department under qualified Mistress, Beautiful situation and extensive 
Special atte ntion paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prespectus 
He ath erley, Inverness 


HOUSE 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 
hsnctuatn Miss STONE (Camb. Nat Se, lrip., Parts [., IL, 
and Mise SPACKMAN, B.A. Loud,, Hons. ing. 


ERSEY LADIES COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 

J Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe aze ot ty 
spacious and we H-cquipped school buildings, with good playin qm inds, Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for de licate girls, —t’or Pros specbus apply 


ounds 
"4 Miss MURRAY, a: — 
\LARENDON SCHOOL, 


Newnham Colleze) 


to Head-Mistress, 


; G H Fr I E L _- 
H ' OXHBY LAN® WATFORD 
Prineipal—Miss WALL 3. 
Private Residential 4109 Pinks rel *“ Watt wt qin ”” 
BOYS’ SCHUULS ‘AND COLLEGES. 
NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


YOYAL 
v Special Entry No Nomination re :uired, 
xamination papers on application to JAME 3 GIFVE, ‘* Royal Navy House,’ 
London, W, 1, 


Full particulars with copics 


of 4 
2; Old Bont Street, 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
N CADETS FOR THE KR.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 
sge of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under L5 Nominations to Roya! 
aval College, Vartmouth, Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be mate 


Apply Mesers vt ViITT & Moore Managers, 12 Fenehureh B uit lings, B.C 
UKHAM SCHO¥ ie Xamimat.on for KING'S 
| SCHOLAR SHIPS. ranging in annual v an from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), 
i begin it Va.m, on June 3rd Candidates must be under 15 on 
seotember Zist, 1919 appli ition Forms to be filled up aud sent to the 
ii APT ER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 1tth.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev, R, DL. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House 
Vurham. 
i~OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
Y Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends 


iead-Muster, ARTHUR 
ywhers’ Training Syndicate 
t and Metiuod) 


ROW NTREL 
of the Univ 


L.A. (sometime bxaminer to the 
rsity of Cambridge in School Manage- 


seven Scholarships (Science, Histor Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
vith Honours, one Interme jliate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
venty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918) 


Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


tham School, York 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 


Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
l separate house, &c,, for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea with 
ensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—-Full particulars from Rev. W. W, 
LUGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 5.W. 
{‘HELTEN BAR COLLEGE 

A SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th, 

it least TEN BENTRANCH SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some 
USE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, wili be offered to candidates who are 
already ip the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
LES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 

for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordsiire, Also ARMY and 
) CHELTONIAN Some nominations for soas of tine Clergy, value £50 


ranoum, may also be given.—Apply te the BUBRSAR. The College, Cheltenham 


‘LIFTON COLLEGE.—Claesical, Mathematical, Modern 
( Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£2 o£ L year Examination in June, There are also several “ War 

itions of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
lege, Bristol 
ADFtIEL D COLL EG E.— 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
1919, will be held on May 27th 


IR 
B An EXAMLNATION for ENTRANCE 


3 open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 


t 28t at Bradfield 

i f »wing will be offered 

tree Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibition 
0) Guineas, Gree to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas, 

ntrvy Forms can be obtained trom the HEAD-MASTE R, Bradfleld College, 


{RAMLINGHAM 
r PUBLIC SCHOOL, 





CULLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master—F, W. STOCKS, M.A, 
Inclusive kees, £57 to £66 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Worksnops 
EXAMINATLON poe ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, MARCH 
NEXT TEKM BWGINS MAY Ist 


trated P rospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY. 
= {HTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
| “ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Maguiticent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEK RING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


27TH. 








Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
(>) 4 KOH AM eee a ee ee 
SCHOLARSHIP FXAMINATICON on April Ist. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Vakham, Rutland, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


JRoUsNEMOUTH. Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST LS, 





INDIAN ARMY 3, (Spectal Entrys 8, UNIVERSITIES 14 


NAVY 


Apply Stirling liouse, Manor loud, Bournemouth 
( OAC HING.—Studenis prepared tor Matric. Lond. and all 
, higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A, BENDIXNON, B.A 


od.), Miss V. H. WATLING, BLA. (Lond,), Special opportunities for Frenen 
Conversation. —154 Baker Street, W. 1, Mayfair 3797 
\ TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and | 
, Boys reovived as Kesideutor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction tf desired 


—Write :or Hooklet with Modical Opinions an 


11¥ Bedford Court Mansions, London, 


copies of letters from Pareut %* 
W.L, 


Vupils to Ma. A, ©, SCH NELLE, 
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ra TAMMERING. — Phenomenal 
‘ SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s 
Residence not necessary.—Particulars, 

London, W. 


advance in treatment 
Hospital and other Public 
Mr. MIALL, 209 


at by 
Sehools, 
Oxford Street, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
fPYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street. W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. \ ourse from any date ExceHent introductions given. 


TY PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 

Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station) T.N. Gerrard 6179 
Work received from all parts of the United Kiogdom and abroad. ‘Tariff on 
application, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY 


INSTITUTION, 


R. OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEBI- 


CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES. OF EITHER SEX 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4 . 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(yeas OF SCHOOLS AND 
} 


TUTORS. 


free of charge will be given by 


Advice 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W. 1 Tel., Regent 4926 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications rea t qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools or as GOVERN E SSES in Private Famftic 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
\ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
Meesrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough ide 


a Of tees should be given 























J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loadon, E.C. 4, 
lelephone 6053 Central 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 87 LONDON Ww. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed t e Teachers’ Guild 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Ass elation n, Associat ion of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County schools Associati 
fhe Agency has been established for the purt enabling Teachers to fin 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST “alt fe : therefore been ca 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Registrar ~Miss AL ICK M POUNT AIN 
Q\CHOOLS Parents can obtain "(free of charge) re iable 
h inormation respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educationa 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars « 
their requirerments (age of pupils, locality ‘red, rang 
rant “<< of fees, &c.) to 
] UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
‘ Educational Agents, who are largely responsible wr th 
teaching statis of the most important schools 13 al 
» supply information ditficult to obta V 
Officea—158-162 OXFORD S1., LONDON. W.1 i Lise 





HOTELS, HYDROS, 


&c. 








ARTMOOR. — BOAR DING IN ig BIV AT E HOUSE. 
Lovely Situation, §00 ft. abe a i t and shelt 
garden. Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Se tables Pri ite Sitting 
if reqnired.—Apply “L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Usington, S. Levon Tel 
8 Haytor Terms absolutely inclusive 
= ————— = =—— —— Se 
‘MISGELLANEQUS 3. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IENTEREST SOCIETY 
A LIMITED. (Established 13835 Capital (paid up), £500,000 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS aad LIFE INTERES?s aai GRANTS LOANS 
thereon 
) banc taster Place, Straa Ww 2. 


ss APD y SEC RETARIES, l 


R2 = ae 








PATIENTS. lid U STRATED 


residences, &c., of Lumerous DOCTORS 


des- 
_parte—T 2wo 


pookiet 
mn ai 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Lrusthenics 
invalids, Convalescents, &c Post free on application to Mr. A v. STOREY 
General Manaz M sical, &c --Assoca., Lid., 22 Craven 56 ..Tratalzar Square, W.C.2 


“4 RTIFICLAL TEETH (OLD) £ BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite. i2s on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. if offer apt accepted parce: 
returned post free Best prices paid for Old Gold aad Silver Jewellery ‘brokeu 

or Otherwise Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

Ss CANN & CO, 694 Marke 2b Stivet Mauc heste Estd. 1850. 
we 

LD ) ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishinz to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


lt forwarded by post, valu 
Loaden, Estd. 100 years, 


BLATTIS, A 


Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxtord Street, 


YOCKROACHES ~ exterminated with 
( SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed Howarth, F.4.3 
Su; plied by order to th Royal Household Used in War Hospitaw. Tins ls, 6d 
vs. 6d., 53., post ree. —HO WARTHS, 47( Crookesmoore She tlield, 


K. 


howd 





for Cash. 


Stock 


FURNITURE 


Furniture in 
LOWEST PRICES 


elu Vemigu. 


Desi 
| } 
| LOWUOL & aS 


} i Quauty 
| 


| Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., vts., 288-241 Tottennam Courtra..™! 
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D E. J. Dill } — “Having i —_ 
thirt ears smoked only 
r. 1 on Turkish tobacce I naturally 


cherished a fondness for that. However, if any other could reconcile me to 
its absence it would be the "De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
me great pleasure.” 

Charles Sims, Esq., A.R.A., writes; —' There are times when a mild 
flavoured cigarette is most agreeable, then a ‘De Reszke’ ig just the thing, 1 
like them very much,” 


Miss Clara Butterworth writes:—‘“ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent,” 

IGARETTES are all much alike 

—until you come to the “ De 

Reszke.” Then you know there 

is one brand which stands above 

all others. Good judges prefer them—so 

will you. Trya 


‘De Reszke fq 
Fiserg' CIGARETTES 


Sold atall Military Canteens at Home 
and Overseas also Tobacconistsand Stores, 


















THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c,, &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


has arranged a series of SERVICES during Lent in the CHURCH 
OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston Street, W. (close to 
Marble Arch), by kind permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens. 


PREACHERS 


during the remainder of the Series. 


Tuesday, March 18th.—The Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD, Vicar 
of St. Martin, Charing Cross. 
Wednesday, March 26th.—The Rev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of 
the Church of the Annunciation. 
Tuesday, April Ist.—Prebendary W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary of tho Church Army. 
Tuesday, April 8th.—Prebendary F. 5S. WEBSTER, Vicar of 
All Souls, Langham Place. 
Tuesday, April 15th-The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Commencing each day at 3 p.m. punctually. 


The Church is open all day for Prayer and Meditation, and books of devotion 
will be found there, It is hoped that each Service will begin in an atmosphere 
of prayer, All friends are invited to attend these Quiet Hours, and also if 
possible to meet the Chief and Headquarters Staff, at Church Army Headquarters 
close by, at the close of each service, when methods of work will be discussed and 
tea prov vided, 


rI\HE Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP OF KENSINGTON, 
The Right Hon. H. A, L. FISHER, M.P., 





Mr, GEORGE LANSBURY, Miss A, aes Di: ROYDEN, 
Miss PICTON: -_ oe LL, OB, 
speak at 


KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C,2, 
on Thursday, March 20th, at 8 p.m., 
on the AFTER-WAR WORK of the Y.W.C.A, 
The COUNTESS of PORTSMOUTH will preside, 
ADMISSION FRE E. 


“M ANUS sc RIPTS AND P PRIN TED “BOOKS, 
MESES, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON. & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, MARCH 17th, and Two Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock pre cisely, 

MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the Property of the late 
Rh. A. Ploetz, Esq., M.A., of Eton College (sold by order of the Executors); the 
Property of the late Mr. John Rogers, of Nottingham; the Property of Mrs, 
¥. D, Harford, Holme Hall, Holme, Yorks.; the Property of the late Lord 
w elby, of Stratton Street, 

May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF EARLY 5 NGLISH PLAYS, 
The Property of the Lord Mostyr 





\ ESSRS. _SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
wh +t b AUCTION at their Large Galle ries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. THU RSDAY, MARCH 20th, and Following Day, at ONE 


o'clock hat 9 Fay 
A most IMPORTANT and INTERESTING COLLECTION of EARLY 
— PLAYS, the Property of the Lord Mostyn, Mostyn Hall, Mostyn, 
ester 
May be viewed two days prior, 























General 


Sir Edmund 
ALLENBY urites: 


General Headquarters, 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
January, 1919. 


My dear Bishop MacInnes, 

I have been looking into various problems in 
connection with the relief of distress in the areas which are 
now under my administration in Palestine and Syria, and 
I wish to support very heartily your appeal to the gener- 
osity of the British public, through the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund, for funds to carry on this work. 


The next few months, wilil the new 
harvest is reaped, Will be a Critical period. 
War and sickness have taken heavy toll of the manhood 
of these countries: stocks of food and clothing are 
almost entirely depleted, and it must be long before we can 
repair the damages done by four years of war following 
centuries of misrule, 


You will, I think, be well advised largely to concen- 
trate your efforts on raising and also on spending during 
the coming six months as much money as possible : for 
the need now is urgent, while I trust that 
a little later on it will not be so acute. 


The work already accomplished |, 
the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund in Jerusalem and 
Southern Palestine has been admirable, | an 
particularly impressed by the endeavours of your staff of 
workers personally to investigate the cases of all those who 
apply for relief, and thus to minimise the danger of 
pauperising the people. 


I regard it as important that you should not just yet 
relax your efforts in Jerusalem, but at the same time the 
work now covers a much wider area than ever. All 
possible holp is roquired. The Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund already has the necessary organis- 
ation and experience. Its agents mostly know the country 
well and are working in close touch with my administrators 
in each place. I hope that the efforts to obtain continued 
support for the work will be highly successful, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) EDMUND H. H. ALLENBY 


SYRIA & PALESTINE 


RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 


IN THE NORTH (Lebanon, Damascus and Bey 
rout) the need is desperate. Thousands of children 
orphaned and uncared for. Houses in ruins. Doors, 
shutters and furniture sold for food, leaving houses a 
mere shell. Desolation everywhere. Urgent calls 
for help. Medical relief a sheer necessity. The New 
Medical Unit, asked for by General Allenby, starts 
immediately. Money, wanted for a thousand needs, 
will be used with the utmost care. 


Cheques payable to the Secretary, 
110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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~  PELMANISM AND ENERGY. 


“It Brings Your Mind into Action at Once,’ says a Pelman Student. 


In Business and Commercial Life—as, in fact, in every other 
sphere of human activity—permanent success can only be won 
by those who possess energy, and energy rightly directed. 

“perhaps more men and women have failed in life through 
jack of energy and application than from any other causes, 
and very frequently these failures have been the most dis- 
appointing and saddening of al! failures, the failures of men 
and women of brilliant mental ability. 

Lack of energy is one of the weaknesses which often seem to 
dog the footsteps of clever people. All through their lives 
their talents have proved their undoing. So quick are they at 
“ picking up” things that they are apt to be tempted to 
neglect that steady application and mental discipline which 
is go necessary for those who wish to succeed in any under- 
taking. The fable of the hare and the tortoise has many a 
counterpart in contemporary life. People are attracted by 
the intellectual brilliance of an individual, they trust him, 
they give him opportunities—and then they are disappointed. 
He never quite “ gets there.” He is bored by routine. He lets 
opportunity after opportunity slip by. He gets the reputation 
of being “ unreliable.” And finally he is passed in the race of 
progress by those who may not possess his talents, but who 
have acquired that habit of persistent energy which he lacks. 


THE POWER HOUSE OF ENERGY. 


One of the most valuable features of Pelmanism to the men 
and women of the day is that, in addition to providing a com- 
plete course of mental discipline and training, and besides 
“bringing-out ’ just those qualities which are of the greatest 
use in every Profession, Business and Occupation, it actually 
develops, and, in fact, generates that energy which enables 
those who possess it to put their other faculties to the very 
best possible use. To those who apply themselves conscien- 
tiously to the lessons of the Pelman Course, Pelmanism is a 
veritable Power House of Energy. As a Pelman student writes 
in a letter quoted below, “it brings your mind into action at 
once,” 20 that you never, through lack of energy and alertness, 
makes in fact, ‘‘a live 
women who are invaluable to 


let an opportunity slip by. It 
wire”: one of and 
any business and in every position; one of those who, prac- 


you, 
those men 
tically speaking, are almost bound to sueceed. 
“The ‘little grey book,’ which impresses me very much,” 
writes the student referred to, ‘‘ was the one which dealt with 
Human Energy. It brings your mind into action at once. 
. » « It makes you feel you are of some use to everyone. It 
makes you think for yourself. You cannot help being ener- 
getic. It makes your work come quite easy, and you take a 
great interest in your achievements. You feel that you must 
keep on working hard, for only by hard work and human 
energy can I am sure that, with 
energy, your character changes and your mental faculties 
improve. You begin to feel happier, you like your work 
. . « and you jump at the chance of a more responsible 
have our definite 


Success come your Way. 


job coming your way. I am sure we all 
aims and only Human Energy will help us to carry them to 


the end.” 


“AN ALL-ROUND MENTAL RENAISSANCE,” 
As the above letter implies, Pelmanism not only re-energises 
the mind, but it develops other valuable qualities as well, all 
of which make for efficiency in man or woman. This is stated 
more definitely in a letter recently received from a Sergeant 
in the Army, from which we quote the following paragraph :— 
“TI have experienced,” he says, “an all-round mental 
renaissance. I have learned the meaning of mental efficiency; 

I have come to appreciate its value; 1 have been brought to 
realise the importance of a good memory; I have been taught 
how to generate energy; the efficiency of my senses has been 
wonderfully improved now where I merely 
‘saw’ before; my Will-Power has been greatly strengthened ; 
I have learned to think connectedly and to work methodically ; 
self-confidence and 


“ 


I ‘observe’ 


J have been shown how to concentrate; 
initiative have been developed: and my imagination has been 
stimulated. Other benefits I have but it is 
unnecessary to proceed further—they are too numerous to 
enumerate here. Still, J have to admit that they are all 
attributable to ‘Pelmanism.’ Mark you, I do not speak at 
random, my eulogy is bestowed advisedly, for my improve- 
ment is self-evident and unmistakable.” 


derived, 


He concludes with a reference to the “ pleasure”’ he has 
experienced in going through the Course and working out the 
papers, which, he says—as many thousands have also said— 


so.» > . > Fi 37 ‘ntaract ” 
are extraordinarily interesting. 





RAPiD PROGRESS SECURED. 

The result of developing these qualities is quickly seen in the 
rapid progress the Pelmanist makes in business and commer- 
cial life. His or her increased efficiency attracts the notice of 
the management, and promotion, with increased remuneration 
foliows. 

“ Prior to being a Pelman student,” writes a correspondent, 

**T watched with envy others succeed where I failed, and J 

wished I had been born with the qualities to succeed as they 

had been. 
“Then I applied Pelman methods, and in three months 

am well on the way to succeed as they did.” 

It is a common fallacy to suppose, as this student supposed, 
until Pelmanism disproved the idea, that the qualities which 
make for success in life are “born” in the minds of a few 
favoured individuals, and that others do not 
possess them at all. Most people possess these qualities in 
some form, hut in 99 cases out of 100 they are not developed, 
and are therefore Tittle Pelmanism develops 
these qualities to the highest possible point of efficiency and 
brings out the best that is in everyone. And such is the value 
of Pelmanism in business that many important firms have 
actually enrolled their entire staffs for a course of Pelman 
training, knowing that the cost of the fees—and these fees are 
very moderate and well within the reach of everyone—would be 
repaid over and over again in the increased efficiency of their 
employees. And employers find Pelmanism equally as valuable 
to themselves as to those they employ. Thousands of workers 
and hundreds of leading business and professional men are 
practising Pelmanism and gaining great 
advantages from the Course. 

DOUBLING YOUR EARNING POWER. 

A greatly appreciated feature is the personal interest the 
Pelman Institute takes in the welfare of its students. As the 
result of the advice given by the Pelman instructors, “ I have,” 
writes *‘obtained a position in a firm where I always 
desired to go, and my salary has been increased nearly 50 per 


exceptionally 


made of use. 


now themselves 


one, 
cent.” And many Pelmanists report income increases of 100 
per cent., 200 per cent., and even 600 per cent., as the result 
of the increased efficiency gained from Pelman training. “ It 
is the best investment I have ever made,” is a phrase repeatedly 
occurring in the letters received from delighted Pelmanists. 
and by this increased efficiency not only is earning power 
doubled and trebled, but work is made easier, so that better 
work ean be done in less time and with less fatigue. “I have 
been able to add two hours daily to my business working 
eapacity,” writes a Pelman student, and many report an even 
greater gain than this. 

WHAT “TRUTH” SAYS. 

Let us now attempt to summarise the points which emerge 
in a survey of the present position of Pelmanism. The first is 
the encrmous extension of the work done by the Pelman Insti- 
tute. Pelmanism is to-day a household word. The little grey 
books which contain its teaching are being carricd all over the 
world wherever the English language is spoken. In Meso- 
potamia and Macedonia, cu minesweepers and battle cruisers, 
men of all ranks are busy in their leisure moments training 
their minds to a higher efficiency. And at home men and women 
of all classes are just as earnestly striving to make themselves 
mentally fit. A roll of a quarter of a million students is some- 
thing to boast about, a roll of a quarter of a million* contented 
students is a matter for justifiable pride. 

The second point that stands out prominently is the recogni- 
tion of the value of Pelmanism which is being bestowed upon 
it by those interested in public education and the public 
welfare, A third notable point is found in the fact that the 
advantages of the training offered by the Pelman Institute are 
being ever more largely scught for other reasons than financial, 


business, or professional advancement. 


Yet the Pelman Course itself is perfectly easy to understand 
and to follow. It involves rery little expenditure either of 
time or of money, and it is as interesting to study as it is 
practise. Full particulars are given in 
“Mind and Memory,” which will be sent you free on applica- 
tion, together with a reprint of “ Truth’s” latest Report on 
the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing 
how you can secure the Course complete at a reduced fee. You 
an apply by letter or postcard to The Pelman Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitep 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








Summary of the Report presented at the Seventieth Annual! Meeting, held on March 6th, 1919. 








ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 84,453, assuring the sum of £13,846,213, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,293,182. 
The premiums received were £6,770,839, being an increase 
of £1,275,634 over the year 1917. 

The claims of the year amounted to £5,337,976, of which 
£405,078 was in respect of War Claims. The number of 
deaths was 16,276. The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 31,745, the annual premium income of which 
was £169,632, 

The number of policies including annuities in force at the 
end of the year was 961,578. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £9,736,403, being an increase of £359,545. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,982,416, of which 
£1,119,512 was in respect of 66,9830 War Claims. The total 
number of claims and surrenders, including 30,279 endow- 
ment assurances matured, was 430,335. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to thos> 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments was 55,374, the 
number in force being 2,014,311. The number of free 
policies which became claims was 50,935. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 22,256,570: their average duration is 
fourteen years 

The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 
71,814 and amount to £1,524,590. The total paid up to the 
present on this account since the outbreak of War exceeds 


£4,900,000, in respect of over 230,000 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance 
Tables the premiums received during the year were £6,168, 
and £3,777 was paid in Sickness claims. Sinking fund 
policies have been issued assuring a capital sum of £210,525 
and producing an annual income of £5,064. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Company is now 
transacting Trustee and Executor business. The securities 
yn this account are held entirely apart from the Funds of 
the Company, and do not appear in the Balance Sheet. 

The Aircraft (Personal Injury) policies provide insurance 
not only against the risk of air raids, but also against risks 
of injury which may be received from our own aeroplanes. 
There is thus a liability still to be provided for. The General 
Branch is also liable for over £7,000,000 for additional sums 
assured payable in case of death from accident arising from 
any cause to holders of Ordinary Branch War Bond policies. 
In these circumstances it has been found necessary to retain 
the whole of the General Branch Fund of £59,131 in reserve 
against liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet are £113,364,362, which after deduction of the 
balance of £4,237,500 owing in respect of the advance from 
our Bankers for purchase of War Loan shows an increase of 
£5,330,991 over 1917. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,311,546, 
including the sum of £178,412 brought forward from last 
year. Out of this surplus the Directors have added £250,000 
to the Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at 31st 
December, 1918, at £2,650,000, and £149,670 has been 
carried forward. 

The Directors are pleased to be able to announce that a 
bonus of £1 6s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch 
which were in torce on the 3lst December, 1918. In view of 


the fact that normal peace conditions have not yet been 
restored the Directors have felt it imperative to proceed 
with the greatest caution in the matter of distribution of 
surplus. 


They have, however, every confidence that in the 





future the Company will enter upon a period of renewed pros- 
perity which will enable them to distribute bonuses equal to, 
if not exceeding, those of pre-War days. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £533,888, 
including the sum of £92,470 brought forward from last year, 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £153,126 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which, after deducting £53,126, 
representing realised loss on investments, stands as at 3lst 
December, 1918, at £1,800,000, and £70,885 has been carried 
forward. 

The total surplus of the two branches, as shown by the 
valuation, is £1,845,434. Of this amount £250,000 has been 
added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary 
Branch, and £153,126 has been added to the Investments 
Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, £821,753 will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and 
£400,000 to the shareholders in accordance with the Articles 
of Association of the Company, leaving £220,555 to be 
carried forward, namely £149,670 in the Ordinary Branch and 
£70,885 in the Industrial Branch. 

The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
are still in force and continue to affect the Company’s re- 
sources adversely. The reserve of £350,000 set aside last 
year has been absorbed to the extent of £250,000 in meeting 
the losses due to the operation of the Act, leaving £100,000 
still reserved to meet losses from this cause to which the 
Company is still exposed. 

The close of the year was marked by the worst epidemic of 
influenza that has visited this country for many years past. 
As in all matters which affect the health and well-being of the 
nation, the effects of the epidemic were felt by the Company 
at once with extreme severity, and during the period from 
the 2nd November to the end of the year a sum exceeding 
£650,000 was paid in the Industrial Branch alone on civilian 
claims due to this cause. The consequent strain on the 
Funds of the Company, added to the heavy total paid in 
War Claims during the year, is suflicient to explain the 
impossibility which has confronted the Directors of resuming 
the payment of bonus in the Industrial Branch under the 
profit-sharing scheme of the Company. 

The Company has continued to make up the difference 
between the Service and Civilian pay of all members of the 
staff who are serving in His Majesty’s forces. 

Apart from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund ol 
£500,000, and in addition to the reserves held against the 
liabilities shown by the valuation, an amount exceeding 
£4,770,000 has been reserved or carried forward, and is 
available to meet depreciation of securities and other con- 
tingencies. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the 
year paid to their members benefits «mounting to approxi- 


mately £1,492,000, making a total of over £8,500,000 paid 


since National Insurance was introduced. The numbet 
of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during th 
year was 298,126, of whom no less than 201,284 were women. 


The loyal service rendered by the indoor and ovtdoor 
staff during the War was maintained throughout the year, 
and the Directors wish to record their appreciation of ths 
manner in which the work of the Company has been carried 
on in face of the increasing difficulties. The Directors rejoice 
that the period of unexampled strain on the staff, both male 
and female, shows signs of coming to an end, and hope that an 
amelioration of War conditions will follow on the return of 
their many comrades who have been serving with the Forces, 

The London Ambulanée Column, of which the Prudential 
V.A.D. form one-third of the bearer detachmen’s 
maintained a constant service night and day throughout the 
War, and have cleared every train which has reached the 
London District, thus dealing with over 600,000 wounded 
and sick men and women. 


have 
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Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, 
being the Summary of all Branches on the 31st December, 1918. 





LIABILITIES. £ a. 4. ASSETS— continued. £ s. d 
Shareholders’ capital . < -- 1,060,000 0 0 Brought forward .. 23,774,166 16 11 
Life assurance fund Ordin lary Brane ho .. 52,436,503 14 10 | Investments :— 
Life assurance fund Industrial Branch -- 49,948,117 5 0 Deposit with the High Court (£17,122 14s. Od. 
Insurance fund Gene eral Branch ae ee 59,130 11 10 5 per eent. War Loan, 1929-1947) ae 16,080 19 1 
Investments reserve funds... a .. 4,450,000 0 0 British Government securities ar .. 35,588,324 17 11 
Contingency fund ‘ rr 500,000 0 0 Bank of England stock ea : th 319,152 0 1 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve = 100,000 0 0 Municipal and county securities, U nited 
Advance by Bankers secured on £5,250,000 Kingdom. 2,065,696 16 11 
5 per cont. War Loan 1929-1947 ++ .. 4,237,500 0 0 Indian and ¢ ‘olonial Government securities 6,297,574 12 §& 
Claims under life policies intimated and in Colonial provincial securities .. 1,376,456 15 11 
course of payment .. * 628,361 16 4 Indian and Colonial municipal secur tities .. 3,534,954 8 6 
Reserve for income tax— General Branch .. 737 17 2 Foreign Government securities .. .. 6,377,310 15 3 
Annuities due and unpaid... * “* 4,010 14 9 Foreign provincial securities id 8% 341,563 4 4 
PPS T TS —_ Foreign municipal securities 2,566,018 10 7 
£113,364,361 19 11 Railway and pe debentures aud deben- open 
Racal eras antes ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 
Home and Foreign a 12,725,659 6 3 
Railway and other preierence and guar: an 
teed stocks and shares .. i 3,303,669 15 9 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and 
shares ws ‘i es - .. 2,940,820 17 11 
Rent charges .. av ¥ ie te 484,045 16 0 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
ASSETS. duties Pa ; .. 4,792,775 15 2 
Mortgages on property within the United Leasehold ground rents ne ie Aes 8,855 1 11 
Kingdom sh wi aa a .. 8,686,242 12 11 House property “ an ns .. 4,598,398 3 6 
Mortgages on property out of the United Life interests .. ja , e. 34,626 14 6 
Kingdom an ea 182,368 s 3 Reversions ‘a ‘4 Po nr ee 1,117,520 0 8 
Loans on parochial and other ‘public rates 11,334,250 3 8] Agents’ balances a . <a 10,104 ir 4 
Loans on Life interests as ae .. 1,032,987 0 11 | Outstanding premiums - ae 865, 826 4 10 
Loans on Reversions .. m a sf 44,343 13 6 | Outs standing interest and rents 375, 194 13 5 
Loans on stocks and — 3 .. ts 118,415 6 0 | Interest, dividends and rents acerued but not 
Loans on Company’s policies within their sur- payable * oe , = ex 475,702 9 2 
render values .. ; oA Yr .. 2,339,384 13 10 | Bills receivable - 3 2 as Nil 
Loans on Personal security . si Nil Cash—On deposit Ble ; re ae 20,000 0 0 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on In hand and on current accounts .. 353,862 4 7 
income wa = ie -_ ja 36,175 4 10 anaphase 
en $$ £113,364,361 19 11 
Carried forward . £23,774,166 16 11 ——$—<— 











The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articles of Association of the Company, by the Directors. 
Due allowance has been made for accrued interest, and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balance Sheet stands 
considerably below cost price. <A careful investigation as to the actual saleable value on 3lst December, 1918, compared with 
the book value, shows that the Investments reserve funds are much more than sufficient to meet any depreciation of the permanent 
securities. Terminable securities have been valued on a basis which, with Sinking Funds already established, provides for 
the equalisation of the book values and the redemption values at the date of maturity. 

We certify thet in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (having regard to the standards indicated) are in the 
aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the Investments reserve funds taken into account, and make ample provision 
for all the liabilities of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other 
than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. J. BURN, Actuary. THOMAS C, DEWEY, Chairman. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. W. EDGAR HORNE, | p._,. 
J. H. LUSCOMBE, Directors. 


We report that, with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below, we have examined the foregoing accounts 
and have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct, 
and the foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s afiairs 


according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
No pert of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for. any purpose other than the class of Ry to which it 
is applicable. PHILIP SECRETAN, 


W. H. NICHOLLS, Auditors. 


We have examined the cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments 
for the year ended December 31st, 1918, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we 
certify that they were in possession and safe custoay as on December 31st, L918. 
18th February, 19T9. DELOITTE, PLENDER, G +RIF F ITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 











the operations of a year which aa seen the heaviest fighting since 
REPORT. the beginning of the war. Notwithstanding the exceptional 
conditions under which we have had to work, the Company has 
The Annual General Meeting of the Prudential Assurance | had a most successful year. 


X 2, sod 1S FT i 919, 
ympany (Limited) was held on Thursday, March 6th, 19] Total Income of the Company. 


ut the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Ty ‘ y 91.89 ee 
Bart.. the Chairman of the Company, presiding. . he total income of thi y ar from all source s Was £2 ,820,163, 
1 ‘ os . being en increase of nearly two millions over that of 1917. 
The CHAIRMAN, on rising, said :— a : : 4 
‘ lof I ‘i Of this amount £9,736,403 represented premiums received in the 
mo last we h AC > ¥ er ree * 1 
At long k st we have come to the end of ee i fe C8n | Indusirial Branch. £6.827,387 in the Ordinary Branch, and 
look forward to a future which, though still fraug at a Pd £29,244 in the General Branch; £4,795.054 was on account of 
certa.nties, is at least free from the horrors of war. efore | interest, and £432,075 for the working expenses of the Approved 
proceeding to the business which has brought us together again | oo ciaties 


to-day, | am quite sure I shall be rightly interpreting the feelings 


of us all in expressing the deep sense of thankfulness and relief Industrial Branch Business. 


which is in our hearts that the greatest and cruellest war which It is, however, the premium income in the Industrial Branch 
the world has ever seen has at length come to an end to which I would draw particular attention. At the end of the 
The Secretary. Sir George May, K.B.E., having read the notice yeer this was £10,715,566, showing an increase of £1,104,462 
convening the Meeting and the Auditors’ Report, over the figure of twelve monthsago. This increase was not, of 
The CHAIRMAN seid :— course, received in full during 1918, but its actual benefit will be 
LADIuS AND GEN'TLEMEN.—We are now entering upon a recon- | felt this year. In 1916 I told you that we had obtained an in- 


structive period which must of necessity be attended with many | crease of premium income ot £512,824, and that this mere ase 
difticulties, but with a just and honourable peace in sight, and had never been approached in the history of the Company. For 
the promise that the blight of war has gone, my trust in my | !918, therefore, the increase was more than double our previous 
countrymen poe women !eads me to anticipate that such difli- best on record. Such a result in the fourth year oj the war is 
culties will be overcome. ‘To-day, however, 1 have to review | a very remarkable achievement. A great portion vi the increase 
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is due to our Industrial War Bond Policy which was introduced 
in March last. This policy enabled all classes to subscribe for 
War Bonds by means of small monthly instalments, and the 
fact that millions of bonds were subscribed for by means of these 
policies shows how much the opportunity was appreciated. 

The tota! number of policies in force in the Industrial Branch 
is 22,256,570: of these 2,014,311 are free policies on which no 
further premiums are payable. The average duration of all 
policies in force on 3lst December last is 14 years, and the 
average age of the assured 35 years. 


Ordinary Branch Business. 

It is not only in the Industrial Branch that we have wonderful 
results, {cr the Ordinary Branch figures ere even more remark- 
eble. Last March I told you that our new premium income of 
£567,472 was much in excess of that for any previous year. This 
year I am able to record that our new premium income in the 
Ordinary Branch is £1,293,182, or considerably more than double 
our previous best. In this Branch elso the Wer Bond Policy 
has played e« lerge part. We have every reeson to be proud of 
our War Bond policies, for we feel that, large as is the amount of 
Wear Bonds thet they represent, much larger sums were directly 
received by the Government owing to the efforts of our staff in 
bringing the Bonds to the attention of the population. The 
total sum assured under the new Policies issued in the Ordinary 
Branch is £13,846,213, of which £5,626,600 was in respect of 
7,148 policies for sums assured of £500 or over. 

Claims. e 

Turning to the Claims, the amount paid in all Branches during 
1918 reached the colossal figure of £10,324,578. In order to 
realize what this figure reelly means, let me state that in 1888, 
after 40 years of solid work, our total funds were a little over 
£9,300,000, so that last year that sum would have been insufficient 
by £1,000,000 to meet our outgoings in claims alone. 

The cessation of hostilities will remove the heaviest burden 
that the Compeny hes ever had to bear. I need not remind 
you that the peyment of the vast majority of our war claims was 
undertaken voluntarily, and at the outset the Directors decided 
to continue the payment so long as it was in their power to do so. 
It is with thenkfulness we can sey that we have continued to the 
end, although the boldest of us might have hesitated hed we 
known that the war claims would reach £5,000,000, at which the 
totel now stands. In this connection I may point out that the 
Prudential has paid war claims on more than 230,000 policies 
out of a total number of 674,000 deaths actually confirmed by 
the British Government. This means that we have been called 
upon to pay claims on over one-third of the British soldiers 
killed during the war, 


Mortality. 

In addition to the wer claims we had in 1918 to bear the addi- 
tional strain of an influenza epidemic. While this lasted the 
claims so caused were actually heavier then the wer cleims, 
for the epidemic attacks both sexes. The male mortality shows 
a still further increase over thet for 1917, and a still further 
increase in the wastage of young life about age 20. The incresse 
in the male mortzlity is partly due to the greater war losses 
and partly due to the influenza epidemic. With the females, 
however, it is wholly due to this latter cause. 


War Claims and German Indemnity. 

Last year, in speaking to you about these War Claims, I 
intimated that we hed asked the Treasury to consider the 
serious liability which, with some suggested limitation, the 
Company had undertaken at the request of the Government and 
in order not to discourage voluntary enlistment. The victory 
of the Allied Nations has simplified the situation, end a claim on 
behelf of the Life Assurance Companies that these losses shoul: 
be made good out of the War Indemnity has been formulated by 
the Life Offices Association and submitted to the Treasury. 

It is clearly improper that the War Risk which was not included 
in our policies chou remain to be borne by the Company and 
by those of the public who are associated with it; justice 
demands that those who provoked the war should be compelled 
to pay its cost. Our surviving policyholders are already con- 
tributing through taxation to the cost of the war, and it is not 
possible to justify an additional levy on their resources, or a 
continued reduction in bonuses which is equivalent to such a 
levy, in order to cover liability not provided for in our life policies 
for those other policyholders who have fallen in the Service of the 
Nation. 


Valuation Report. 

I now come to the valuation report, from which you will see 
that the surplus in both branches is lower, I hope for the last 
time. 

The operation of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act has again 
affected our profits. You will observe from the accounts that 
during the year £250,000 has been absorbed from the £350,000 
set aside to meet the liabilities under the Act, leaving £100,000 
still available for the future liabilities to which we are still 
exposed, The Act automatically comes to an end six months 
after the end of the war, and in view of this our liabilities should 
be limited, but the payment of the arrears of premium under 
policies affected by the Act may be delayed should unemploy- 
ment become more general. In these circumstances we feel 


that £100,000 is the minimum that can be retained to meet 
contingencies on account of the Act. 

When the world returns to its normal state we have every 
reason to anticipate that our profits will improve to the pre-war 
standard, and we shall, under our profit-sharing scheme, be able 
to resume the payment of bonuses to the Industriel Branch 
policyholders, the outdoor staff and the shareholders, 


At 





~ aaa, 
present, however, our profits are still showing the sears of wor 
and no allocation is possible under the scheme, whilst the share. 
holders receive only the reduced rate of dividend that has bean 
paid for the past three years. m 


Ordinary Branch Bonus. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Directors after very careful con. 
sideration decided that a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. should lig 
allotted to the policyholders. We feel confidont that the neay 
future will see our bonuses at least at their pre-war rate. 


Investments. 

Now may I eeall your attention to some interesting facts 
with regard to our investments ? During lest year we pursued 
the course of plecing prectically ell evaileble funds at the dis. 
posel of the Government. Thus, out of approximately eleven 
millions sterling invested in marketeble securities, no less than 
ten and « half millions were lent for the purpose of carrying on 
the war. We were enabled to provide this very lerge sum for 
the following ressons :—(1) by the normel excess of income 
over out-goings, (2) by money obtained from repayments end 
maturities of lomns and securities, (3) by the sale of nearly 
one and a helf millions of various bonds and stocks at adven. 
tageous prices, and (+) by an increase of the amount of our loan 
from our Bankers. 

The net increase in our assets for the year amounted 
to £5,330,990, making our total assets, after deducting the loan 
from our Bankers, £109,126,862. 

Aid to the Government. 

The Company by its investments in Wer Bonds gave cordial 
support to the extended ‘* Tank * campaign inaugurated by the 
National Wer Savings Committee in the early part of the yeer, 
end continued after the Armistice wes signed. Hundreds of 
cheques for emounts from £1,000 upwerds were handed by our 
representetives to the ‘* Tanks ”’ or to the locel authorities for 
investment in Wer Bonds to the credit of the various towns, 
and this plan of subscription undoubtedly hed a greet influences 
on the raising of large sums that were contributed from meny 
surburben end provincial districts. The co-operation of our 
outdoor staff with the local War Savings Committees wes 
shown to be of mutuel benefit to the Company and to the National 
Exchequer, and I om pleased to say thet the Company’s attitude 
has been cordially acknowledged by the Controller of the National 
War Savings Committee in a letter complimenting the Directors 
on the public spirit displayed. 

Increasing Proportion of Home Securities. 

Now that peace is in sight, it is interesting to notice the changes 
which have taken plece in our relative holdings of British and 
Foreign Government securities between December, 1913, and 
December, 1918. At the former dete our holding of British 
Government securities stood at one and three-quarter millions, 
or two per cent. of the total assets ; «at the latter date the amount 
wes thirty-five and a helf millions, representing as much as 
thirty-two and a half per cent., a proportion sixteen times as 
great. 

On the other hand, the amount in Foreign Government, 
Provincial and Municipal securities hes only advanced from eight 
and a half millions to nine end « quarter millions, while the actual 
percentage to total assets has decreased from 9°8 per cent. to 
8.5 per cent. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the 
figure in the belance sheet includes about £2,000,000 invested in 
the securities of the French Government, so that there is a con- 
siderable decrease in our holdings of other foreign securities. 
This is, of course, due to the many sales, during the last three 
years, of’ Dutch, Swiss and Scandinavian bonds, at high prices 
caused by the sbnormal retes of exchange with those countries. 


Enemy and Russian Securities. 

For the past yesr we heve not, of course, received any income 
on enemy securities, but as I mentioned in 1915, the total holding 
was less than 2 per cent. of our funds, and at the present time is 
only 1-6 per cent. In the seme category must now be placed 
our Russian securities, which represent 1-4 per cent. of our assets. 


Value of Securities and Investments Reserve. 

Deeling with the value of our investments generally, the past 
year stands out prominently es being the first over a long series 
in which the market values of securities have shown an appre- 
ciation. This appreciation, though not great, indicates a dis- 
tinct tendency towards improved values, and marks, I hope, 
the turn of the tide which will bring prosperity both to our 
Country end our Company. At the same time, the leeway lost 
during four and e helf years of war cannot be made up at once, 
and it wes thought desirable to again strengthen the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which in the combined Branches now stands at 
the imposing total of £4,450,000. 

Whether this Reserve should be maintained or used to write 
down securities Was most carefully considered. It was, however, 
finally decided that in view of the restrictions still existing on 
the Stock Exchange, end of the continuance’ of Government 
borrowing, there was still a lack of stability in market values, and 
that the Fund should therefore be left in the form of a reserve. 
It is, however, the intention of your Board when a suitable 
opportunity offers, to utilise this Fund in writing down securities 
to values more compatible with after-war conditions, 


Strain on the Company. 

While fully recognising that the country may heave to pas3 
through a period of stress and strain during reconstruction, 
which may affect profoundly a» Company such as the Prudential 
with its manifold financial interests, yet, when I reflect that 
during the past decade we have set aside nearly ten million 
pounds to meet depreciation, I am optimistic as to the future. 
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And this has been accomplished despite the unexampled strain 
which the Company has had to bear in meeting claims due to the 
War, the influenza epidemic, and the imposition of the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act. 


Co-operation of all Classes. 


However strong the Company may be, this tremendous 
achievement coule not have been accomplished without the 
loyal co-operation of all classes interested in the prosperity of 
the Company. You, Ladies and Gentlemen, have helped by 
giving up your bonuses and part of your dividend. The outdoor 
staff of the Company heave suffered by the withdrawal of their 
bonuses, and the policyholders have seen their bonuses reduced 
or suspended. With the glorious end of the War attained, 
these sacrifices have not been in vain, and I am confident that 
none of you will regret the course we have had to adopt. 

On behalf of the whole Board of Directors I do wish to thank 
you personally for the uncomplaining manner in which these 
sacrifices have been borne, and through the publication of this 
speech I desire to thank also the whole body of our policyholders 
end outdoor staff. 

I said lest year that while we were voluntarily bearing the 
extra burdens thrown upon us by the War the Directors would 
be unwilling to ask you to suffer any further diminution in 
respect of tho dividend which, taking into account the pre-War 
bonus additions, has now for the fourth year in succession been 
reduced by 33} per cent. It is at present more than usually 
difficult to forecast the future, but the outlook is obviously 
much brighter than that of a year ago and I think it is permis- 
sible to take a sanguine view of the prospects before us: the 
first duty of your Directors must be to preserve inviolate the 
stability of the Company, but subject to that consideration 
nothing would give the Board so much satisfaction os the ability 
to announce & renewed distribution of bonuses under our profit- 
sharing scheme. I am sure you will wish us the best possible 
fortune during the present year and we trust we shall not dis- 
appoint you at our next Annual Meeting. 


Frofit-Sharing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out to you that a favourable 
decision with regard to our claim on account of Industrial 
Assurance losses to compensation out of the War indemnity 
would materially help our power to resume distribution under 
our profit-sharing scheme. 

It is useful to place on record the past results of the Company 
with regard to profit-sharing which are set out in the appended 
schedule. 








PrROFIT-SHARING RECORD. 
Year, Sharcholders, Outdoor Staff, Policyholders, 
£ £ £ 

1908 po 35,000 35,000 eo 72,697 
1909 ee 50,000 ee 50,000 ee 176,401 
1910 ‘eo 65,000 ens 65,000 oe 222,507 
1911 ee 75,000 oe 75,000 ee 277,083 
1912 ia 90,000 es 90,000 ee 324,797 
1913 ee 100,000 sa 100,000 eo 359,572 
1914 os 100,000 ee 100,000 ee 398,360 
1915 ee 50,000 ee 50,000 oe 276,721 
1916 ee Nil ee Nil ee 112,565 
1917 ee Nil ae Nil ee 38,710 
1918 oo Nil oe Nil ee 587 

£565,000 £565,000 £2,260,000 





Problems of the Future. 


In the vast financial problems which at tho present time con- 
front the State, the Prudential, by reason of the magnitude of 
its funds and its great investing power, is vitally interested. 
The Directors of this Company are in the position of Trustees 
for upwards of twenty million policyholders, and it is essential 
therefore that we give the closest possible attention to every 
phase of the financial situation, in addition to any schemes affect- 
ing the welfare and interests of the wage-eerners of this Country. 

For example, the rate at which the Government borrows is 
of paramount importance to us, affecting as it does the values 
of all gilt-edged marketable securities. 

Again, we are anxious to know the plans of the Government 
on the housing question, as we have been approached on several 
oceasions by locel authorities with regard to the financing of 
certain of the proposed schemes. 

Then there is the question of Home Railway stocks, of which 
we are the largest holders in the country. As you are aware, 
the Government has indicated there is to be no change in the 
present conditions for another two years at least. In due 
course, however, the question of the compensation, should 
Nationalisation take place, will have to be faced, and the terrns 
Will be of the greatest possible importance to both policyholders 
end shareholders of the Prudential, which at the present time 
holds Debenture, Guaranteed, Preference, and Ordinary Stocks 
of this class to the extent of nearly £6,000,000 in value. 

By reason of the nature of our business we are in & position to 
invest large amounts for a considerable number of years, and are 
thus in a somewhat different position from that of Banks and 
similar institutions, whose investments must necessarily be 
of a more fluid and easily realisable character. In other words, 
We are compelled to take what may be termed the long view on 





questions of finance, and this involves correspondingly increased 
responsibility. 


Credit of the State. 


The success or non-success of many of the schemes for public 
end private reconstruction now before the country must depend 
largely upon the terms on which the necessary funds can bo 
obtained. Our experience shows that at the present time these 
terms depend almost entirely upon the rates of interest offered 
by the State for its loans. Every effort made to improve the 
credit of the State and reduce the rate at which it borrows will 
reflect favourably upon the prosperity of the nation, and aid 
méterially in carrying out the schemes for the betterment of our 
country. 


Fire and other Classes of Insurance. 


As you are aware, we have during the last two years transacted 
@ certain amount of eccident business as shown in the accounts 
of the Genere! Branch, and as you will remember took powers 
to undertake Fire and various other classes of insurance. We 
have come to the conclusion that the present is a favourable time 
for such en extension, Although we have every reason to expect 
thet our existing connections will enable us to obtain almost im- 
mediately a very considerable volume of business, we intend to 
proceed in a Prudential manner, 


New Capital. 

T would remind you that the authorised capital of the Company 
is £2,000,000, of which £1,000,000 remains unissued. Subject 
to the consent of the Treasury, it is proposed that the remaining 
£1,000,000 should be issued pro rata to our shareholders, and that 
a small proportion only of the nominal value of such new shares 
should be called up, further calls depending upon the amount of 
the business transacted and other contingencies. These new 
shares will be designated B shares, and will depend for dividen«| 
entirely upon 75 per cent. of any distributable profit from the 
General Branch, the remaining 25 per cent. of that profit being 
allotted to the existing shares. 


Prospects of General Branch. 

Tt is of course quite impossible to forecast the amount of profit 
which the General Branch may be able to earn, and I trust that 
shareholders will not be disappointed if it should be found 
advisable to refrain from making any distribution in the near 
future, but will be satisfied if es the result of our most careful 
and constant attention to this new cless of business we are 
eventually able to distribute moderate dividends, increasing 
as our success becomes more assured. It should be fully realised 
that Fire and Accident business is subject to much greater fluc- 
tuation as regards its profit-earning capacity than Life Assurance 
business. These new Shares must not in any way be compared 
with our existing sheres, which for many years have secured 
dividends and bonus, the satisfactory nature of which has heen 
due not only to an enormous business with an income of many 
millions per annum, but also to long and careful husbending of 
our resources and the building up of reserves which have enabled 
us to face unexpected losses such as have resulted from the past 
four years of War. Our new venture in Fire and Accident 
business must be regarded as an “ offspring ’’ which will require 
careful consideration during its seat and for whose vdlsies 
maturity we shall be prepared to wait with such confidence «3 
our endeavours will, we believe, justify. 


Share Accounts. 


It has been customary at these meetings to state the number of 
shareholders on our register, and I am glad to report that the 
total number of accounts is now 1,927, being an increase of 141 
over last year. 


Approved Societies. 

Dealing with the question of National Health Insurance the 
claims of the Prudential Approved Societies during the past year 
amounted to £1,492,000. he average number of new cleims 
per week from January to April wes 10,000, but in July, owing to 
the influenza epidemic, they reached 24,000; in August they 
fell again to the normal, but in October they increased to 17,000, 
and in November to 31,500. 


Ministry of Health. 

Our Approved Societies have alweys exerted their ful! influence 
to hasten the establishment of a Ministry of Health: in season 
and, as some thought, out of season; before the War and even 
during its critical periods they have in conjunction with other 
Approved Societies urged upon the Government that the welfare 
of the people should be its first consideration whether in Peece or 
Wer, and that no social measure was of greater importance or 
more urgently needed than the immediate co-ordination of the 
Health Services of the Nation (including Housing and Sanitation) 
by means of a Ministry of Health. They pledged their support 
to a Bill drafted by the Government, which proposed to include 
temporarily the whole of the Poor Law in the new Ministry of 
Health rather than risk the delay which would inevitably take 
place if the new Ministry had to wait until the Poor Law was 
dissolved and reformed, 

The whole subject was exhaustively dealt with by our General 
Manager (Mr. Thompson) in his Presidential Address to the 
Netional Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved Societies 
held in October last, and I shall be glad if any shareholder 
of the Company who is interested in the subject would ask for a 
copy of that address before leaving this Hell. 
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Collection of Premiums. 

As regards the important work of collecting our premiums, 
I have on several occasions explained to you the improved system 
which we adopted experimentally in 1912, and generally in 1913, 
More than half of our premium income is now colleeted under 
what is called the Block System, and the extent to which that 
system has been developed during the War, and especially during 
the past year, has marek wy satisfactory. It would have been 
even more rapidly extended last year but for the fact that some 
oxlditional clerical work is required to effect the change of method, 
and the elerical steff were very heavily handicapped owing to 
the number away on Active Service. 

It is abundantly elear that the Block System has alrezdy 
brought about an appreciable reduction in our expenses, though 
all the advantage secured in this direction has hitherto been much 
more than counterbalanced by the War Claims, the War Allow- 
ances to the Steff on Active Service, and in providing for the 
liability imposed upon the Compeny by the misdirected provision 
affecting insurance policies which was hastily inserted in the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. 

it was, as you know, our declared intention that the Agency 
Staff should derive benefit from economy resulting from the 
success ot the Block System, and effect has been given to this 
«letermination notwithstanding the heavy demands which we 
have had to meet in other directions. 


Agency Staff. 

The unexampled progress of the business of the Company 
has also been of material assistance to the Agency Staff, and I 
am glad to say that their average earnings increased from 
£2 18s. 7d. per week during 1917 to £3 9s. 6d. per week during 
1918. I think it is right that you should know the facts, because 
there has been some agitation on behalf of those who are, generally 
speaking, less successful than others of our Agents, and the charge 
has been freely advanced that the Company does not pay its 
Agents a living wage. 

Our Agents are divided into two classes: the smaller class 
numerically, who are employed under the Block System, collect 
more than half of our premium income and are salaried men. 
The larger class numerically are paid selery for making their 
weekly collections, @ duty which usually occupies about three 
«lays, the rest of the week being available for the introduction 
of new business which is paid for as piece work by commission. 

It is not possible to maintain e standard rate of wage for 
thousands of men who for half the week are working, or perhaps 
not working, on commission terms. It is inevitable that some 
men should prove more industrious, more capable and more 
resourceful than others, and it is a fact that some few of our 
Agents earn less commission in @ year than others earn in a week, 
so that the claim put forward on behalf of the few is equivalent 


to a demand for a week's pay for something like half a week's | 


efiective work. 

Hitherto we have been more or less content in the knowledge 
that our terms of remuneration afforded to the Agent the oppor- 
tunity of earning good wages, and in a number of cases where he 
has not availed himself of thet opportunity we have accepted the 
siteation provided the collections were properly attended to. 
We have been loth to terminate the agreements of men simply on 
the ground that their agencies were unproductive, but that 
attitude will demand reconsideration if dislike or unsuitability 
for the work and eonsequent failure to earn the average wage 
is made the ground for unwarranted criticism of the Company. 

Where the rate of an Agent’s earnings is much below the average 
wage we intend in future to ascertain the cause: if the shortage 
cen be regarded as attributable to any fault on the part of the 
Company we shall do our best to supply what is lacking ; if, 
on the other hand, the fault is properly attributable to the Agent 
we shall expect him to supply what is lacking, should he desire 
to retain his Agency appointment. The cases of men earning 
inuch less than the average wage are happily reletively few in 
number, and we hope that a satisfactory and amicable arrange- 
ment may be arrived at with most of them when our enquiries 
have been concluded ; there is every desire on the part of the 
Company to deal with them with as much generosity as the 
cireumstanees warrant. 


Magnificent Work of the Staff. 

You will have realised that the unprecedented progress of the 
Company during 1918 could not have been achieved without 
enthusiastic effort on the part of the vast mejority of the Steff. 
Chose Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents who were 
not considered eligible for Active Service have had a harassing 
time throughout the War and during 1918 their difficulties beeame 
vweute. The Staff wes so depleted that Superintendents were 
temporarily undertaking the control of two Districts although 
in some instances no assistants remained to help them. Fortu- 
netely the Agency Steff still left to us were, in most cases, men 
of considerable experience in the work, and I cannot speek too 
highly of the loyal efforts which produced such magnificent 
results ; our thanks are also due to the temporary collectors 
for much good work done on other Agencies which are being 
maintained for men away with the Colours. 

Our Indoor Staff have also risen splendidly to the calls neces- 
serily meade upon them, and we are thankful thata fair number of 
our men in khaki are now passing through the verious stages of 
demobilization, so that the almost intolerable strain on their 
civilian colleagues will be sensibly relaxed in the near future. 
An additional strain on our Staff has been caused by the pro- 
minent part taken by a number of our men in the work of the 
London Ambulance Column: those so employed have done 
their utmost to make good their frequent absences from Oftice 
duty, but flesh and blood have their limitations, aud their 








colleagues have, whenever ible, rendered such assistance 
as their own already overburdened energies permitted. 
Red Cross Work. 

The work of the London Ambulance Column has done much 
to relieve the sufferings of those who have been wounded for ug 
in the terrible and prolonged conflict now, we trust, at an end 
and I hope the undoubted services of the men composing that 
Column will meet with suitable official recognition. The men 
concerned, not all of whom are connected with the Prudentia] 
have made extraordinary sacrifices throughout the whole of the 
War, end it would be but just that they should share in any award 
which may be conferred on men engaged in the Home Service, 

Entertainments have been given by members of our Staff 
throughout the War to wounded soldiers both in this hell and 
in other centres, which have been much appreciated by those 
able to attend them, and we have heard with pleasure that the 
hospital work undertaken by a number of our women clerks has 
been greatly valued. 

Women Clerks. 

For more than forty years we have employed a considerable 
staff of women clerks, so that it is no new venture on the part of 
the Prudential. Our experience is that more and more success. 
fully they are establishing themselves as an efficient section of 
the Stati, and we anticipate they will take an increasingly im. 
portant place in our office administration. 


Return of Enlisted Men. 

After more then four years of war we are welcoming back 
those members of the indoor end outdoor staff who have been 
serving with the Colours. During their absence the Company 
has spared no effort to keep their femilies and dependants in a 
financial position no less advantageous then would have been 
the case had they remained with us. Well have they deserved 
all thet we could do, and we greet them with thankfulness that 
they have.survived the meny perils they have faced. Yet, 
while we rejoice at their safe return, our thoughts are filled with 
sadness when we remember the many who heave leid down their 
lives for the Great Cause. 

The Supreme Sacrifice. 

Out of 1,508 members of the indoor staff who joined the Forces 
191 have died or been killed in action, while out of 7,152 of the 
outdoor staff 539 ean never return. Their comrades who have 
been associated with them on the field of battle or have cerried 
on their work at home will long cherish their memory, and the 
story of their greet seerifice will ever stand out «s aa imperishable 
record in the history of the Prudential. 

The Directors propose to erect # suitable Memoria! in 
Courtyard to the memory of Prudenti«l men who have fellen. 


the 


I now beg to move the adoption of the report and the accounts 


“The Sister of Literature -Tobaced 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 
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Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far beyond $ 
all the panaceas, , = 
potable gold, and 
philosopherss stones: 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


PLAYER'S’ 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
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White Label. Miid and Medium. 
1 D. 1 D. 
9} IO: 
Per oz. Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES, 


Terms on application to 
_., JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
~ td. 


Branch ofthe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britaiy_ and |roland 
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Are you losing 
two-liiths 


of your Income? 


r I ‘O leave money on deposit at 3 per cent. when it 
might be invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds, is to 
lose two-fifths of the income you could safely get on it. 





Two-fifths ; think what that means. It is 8/- in 
the £1; more than the Income Tax. It is £40 
in every £100; a serious rate of loss to permit, 
week after week and month after month, 


Why should you allow it to continue? Why should 
you forgo the higher income to which you are entitled 


and which you can get almost by a stroke of the pen ? 
For you have only to write to your Banker or Stock- 
broker, instructing him to buy 5 per cent. War Bonds, 
and your money will begin to earn interest at the higher 
rate from the very day the investment is made. 














Counting the premium added when the Bonds are repaid you will 
get not merely £5 per cent, in interest, but {5 7s. 6d.; and you 
will get this larger income on the finest security in the world. 


NATIONAL 


War Bond 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 6 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repavable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 : 10:0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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| 
The First English Motor Cycle | 
| 


used in the War by the French and Italian 
Governments was the TRIUMPH, but the | 
British Armies soon insisted that the entire 
output of the WORLD’S BEST MOTOR 
CYCLE should be reserved to them and 
them alone. Its claim to be termed 


THE TRUSTY 





A Tragedy of Peace. has thus been firmly established by official 


YOUR HELP is still recognition. 


Needed if rete 


many a Tommy and his Trench-pal are not to 























say ‘ Good-bye” on the other side of the water. TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
Read what our soldiers write of their war-tested dogs LONDON: 218 Great Portland Street, W. 1, 
and of the R. = oy A. a Be of cost the Also at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 
necessary quarantine for these animals : you . ; a “6 
A (Nearly 2,000 Agents in the British Isles to attend to the wishes 

— then fail to respond to this appeal for the necessary and nesde-ef Sviumngh Meter Cyéliste.) 

**T cannot explain how delighted I was to vead of your { 

scheme. My dog has been my companion, and the | TM100 

companion of our little section, through many terrible — : ———— ———— 

times. We cannot discard him in the day of peace.” 

Another writes :—‘‘ My little dog certainly saved me a és are inti sei pikengets a 


from a serious illness and quite possibly saved my life. 
‘By whining in my hut during an Air Raid, she drew 
the attention of my comrades who found me pinned 
down under the wreckage of ahangar. You will under- | 


stand I cannot part with her.” life 
Another Tommy makes this moving appeal :—‘ Kindly a e or a | e- 


do your best for me. When I was wounded and could * ’ 6 
not walk, my dog stayed with me all through the attack 
under a heavy barrage. I could not leave him over ti m e Ss se r VICe. 
heve—they would use him to pull a cart.” oe 
y ‘6 
‘Thanks to the contributions of many generous EV ERY part of the Swan 
dog-lovers the Pen is made as perfect as can 


be. The nib is 14 ct. gold, tipped 
R S P C A with unwearable iridium. The ink 
° a e ad e feed makes use of Nature’s laws in 


the simplest way. The ink flows 
Soldiers’ Dog Fund freely and regularly. There are 





(Approved by the Army Council) no parts to perish or to get out 
has already secured the return of their dogs to of order except by accident or 
many demobilized soldiers, but many more are ill-usage. The “ Swan ” is easily 
waiting for similar help. Will you contribute filled, has big ink capacity, and 


to-day and so bring happiness to at least one 


soldier and his dog. writes with unequalled smoothness. 


We _ guarantee wee “Swan.” 
davadosieneicnsnbbans Miaesosebbineeeeneutnnie “ wre 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. "Swart FOUN 
Please fill in this form and send with your remittance to : 
in . PEN 4 


the R.S.P.C.A. Fund, Dept. A.N.33, 105 Jermyn Street, 
S.W. 1. OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
DE. cc0sisd saerrcenssncsesancns «+. towards the MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 


we premolars: London, Manchester, Paris, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto. 









SOLDIERS’ DOG FUND, 
DE: ni0ec0cdensecdduensous piseeebieewhatoes sds Illustrated 
Catalogue 
RON. vetencksanececdeudasaaduscubawn cneneei ° —_— 
Micke deasendeenénactassbensas éénes a 
PD cadedietsandcceddateeentdnsueeds ererr rrr re ee and 12s. 6d. 


Please cross your cheque or money order; or send cash by registered letter, 
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Wonderful 
“ Twenty.” 


All who have seen the new Austin 
agree that it is a wonderful car. And 
it must be a wonderful car to draw over 
#4,000,0co worth of orders in two 
months from the keenest critics in the 
country—the motor agents. 

No more convincing testimony to the 
car's merit could be given. 

Those who know best invariably pin 
their faith to Austin productions. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE ‘ NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone, King's Norton 230 Tele grams, “Speedily, yg 
LONDON 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W 

Telephone, May fair 62 r: 0. elegrams, ‘‘ Austinette, We = 


MANCHESTER 130 DEANSGATE 


Telephone, City 3573 Telegrams, “ Austinette ’’ 


And at PARIS. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 

Outside Page (when available), £21. 
es - £16 16 O | Quarter-Page($-Col.)£4 4 0 
Page (Column) 8 8 0O | Per Inch., e O15 0 
CoMPANIES. 

eo. £23 3 O | Inside Page eo £18 168 =O 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 


twelve words). 


HAL 


F-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
£1 PER INCH. 





Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter - Page, 5} 
6}jin. .. -- £18 18 0 | in. by 34 in. £4 14 
Half-Page, ll in. by | Kighth-Page, 2} in. 
Benim. oe o« FF © @] by 34 in. “e a 
Terms: net. 


Including postage to any part 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, 


of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 £014 1 £0 7 
Incl uding postage to any of the 

British Colonies, America, 

France, India, China, Japan, 

&e, oe ee oe 110 6 015 3 eo % 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 


1 Wellington Street, Stramd, London, W.C. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


or 


Yea rly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
* ELIZABETH.” 


Christopher and Columbus. 


A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail :-—“ It is the kind of book which 
makes people dislike you because you keep on bubbling 
over into laughter. . . . A really delicious little 
comedy,” 

TENTH THOUSAND. 


The Secret City. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Ladies’ Field :-—‘ Mr. Walpole’s greatest novel. 
« « «+ It does not seem too much to say that The 
Secvet City deserves to take a place by the works of 
Balzac in the library of every thinking man or w oman."” 


W. B. YEATS. 


The Wild Swans at Coole. 


Poems by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo.  §s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'s Editiens of 
Tennyson's Works are the only complete Editions, 
and contain all the Poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 64, 

COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions 
of Lord Tennyson’s w« rk post free on application. 


The Book of the Cave— 
Gaurisankarguha: 


An Allegory describing what the Children of Dream 
saw and heard while visiting the Cave of the 
Awakened One. By SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, 
Author of “ Brahmadarsanam : or Intuition of 
the Absolute.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








4S 
4>. 
3s. 


The Development of Japan. 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, weed 
of History in Denison University. With Map. 
Extra crown Syo. 8s. net. 








The Foundations of N ational 
Prosperity. 


Studies in the Conservation of Permanent National 
Resources. By RICHARD T. ELLY, + AIL.PH H. 
HESS, CHARLES K. LEITH, and T. N. CARVER, 
Extra crown 8yo. tos. 6d. net. 








The Course of Christian 
History. 


ay WW. SOS. 
tos. 6d, net 


MACHILGAN & Cco., LTD., LONDON, Ww. Cc. 2 


POETRY OF TO-DAY. 


The Toelry Review e Suppleme ent. 

; fasci inating anthology of the finest original work '"—‘not an ignoble 
line "-—** full of good things "—*a remarkable achlevement, re = able for 
quality and value.” 6d, net with THE POETRY REVIEW, : leading 
poctry magazine of the world,” * 13, 6d, net. Combined annual pe sti al subserip- 
tion, 98,.6d, Every alert bookscller in the U.K, stocks POETRY OF TO-DAY : 
March-April, 


Erskine Moseneid, Ld., Featherstone Bulidings, W.C. 1. 


McGLOTHLIN, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo. 


New Vers 
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A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
BRITIS H BIRDS 


H. F. WITHERBY, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


Contributors—Dr. E. HARTERT, 
Rev. F. C. R. JOURDAIN, C 
OLDHAM, Miss A. C. JACKSON, 
and Dr, N. F. TICEHURST. 
With COLOURED and HALF- 
TONE PLATES and TEXT. 
FIGURES. 
In 18 PARTS at 4s. Net per Part. 
PART I. NOW READY. 


PRACTICAL. ORIGINAL. UP-TO-DATE. 


PROSPECTUS AND COLOURED PLATE POST FREE, 


WITHERBY & CO., 326 High Holborn, London. 
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Volume IV Ready Immediately 


CONAN DOYLE’S 
GREAT HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN, 
IN FRANCE € FLANDERS 


Complete in Six Volumes, with Maps, Plans and 
Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net each. 


3rd Edition 
2nd Edition 
2nd Edition 


Ready Immediately 




















1914 
1915 


Volume I 

Volume II 
Volume III 1916 
Volume IV 1917 


The concluding volumes will be ready shortly 





These books will never be superseded. They must be 
kept at hand for constant consultation by every student 
of the War. 





Uniform with the above. VOLUME I. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN THE NEARER EAST 


By EDMUND DANE 


The concluding volume will be ready shortly 








““Edmund Dane, whose analyses of the war have 
been so masterly.”—Public Opinion. ‘ His book is 
excellent reading throughout its pages, and deserves 
a place in every library.”—T'ruth. 





With an Introduction by GENERAL BIRDWOOD 


THE DIGGERS NOW READY 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM T. DENNY, 
M.C., M.P. 


A breezy and vigorous account of “ The Diggers,” 
by a typical Digger! Captain Denny who, when 
the war broke out, was Attorney-General for 
South Australia, enlisted as a private. This is 
“* Bill Denny’s ” own book. Illustrated. 6s. net 











Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, 
E.C. 4. 








COLLINS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE JERVAISE COMEDY 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 


A novel by Mr. Beresford is an epoch in the world of readers. In this book he 
s in his lightest. vein with flashes of that quaint whimsical imagination which we 
have learnt to look for in his work, “ The Jervaise Comedy ” js that rara avig~ 
the book of amusing reading, of humorous adventure and admirable portraiture, 
enchaining attention and stimulating imagination. 


THE GRAFTONS 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 6s. net. 
The pre-war atmosphere of the peaceful country house with its love affairs, 
comings and goings, and genial, kindly people—a book with which to whileaway 
some pleasant hours. 


WITHIN THE RIM 


By the late HENRY JAMES. 6s. net. 


All the master’s matchless beauty of thought and form inspires these pages 
which portray the heroism of France and Belgium, the war etfort of England, and 
the generosity of America, 


THE SEEKERS 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 6s. net. 


A novel dealing with Spiritualism, with a romantic intercst in the love affair 
of two girls, while a mysterious murder imparts the excitement of a detective 
Story to the bo ok, 





Recently Published. 


A WRITER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


New Revised Edition with Index. 


“ These recollections are of priceless yalue.”"—Caontemporary Review. 


12s. 6d. net. 





W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 





FROM 


J. M. DENT & SONS’ List 





ASK YOUR LIBRARIAN FOR 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF WAR 


By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Berlin, 
Translated trom the German (Die Brologie des 
Kneges) by CONSTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ The scholarly, restrained, 
well-balanced temper of Dr. Nicolai’s survey is 
absolutely unimpeachable. Humanity, 
not animal impulse, must be the guiding spirit 
of the future. Such is the message of this strong and 
earnest voice crying in the wilderness.”’ 


OUT NEXT WEEK. 


THESTATE & THE NATION 


By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 

A valuable hand-book of political economy, 
written in a simple, direct style. The argument is 
cousistently directed towards the creation of 
that sense of community without which no true 
citizenship is possible. 


AN INDISPENSABLE SPRING BOOK 


NAME THiS FLOWER 


By GASTON BONNIER. With 312 Photo- 
graphs in Colour and 2,715 Black-and-White 
Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Spectaior.—" Precisely what many people, who 
love flowers but have not studied butany, have 
long wanted.” 





23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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NEW FICTION. 
Maud Diver. STRANGE ROADS. 


Second Impression. 6s. net. 


M. Storm Jameson. THE POT BOILS. 6s. net. 


interesting and independent work, admirably exhilarating.’’—Duaily News. 
” Eesentially a novel of youth ; curious, inquisitive youth.”’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
is . & most promising performance . . . undeniably clever.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 











Rose Macaulay. WHAT NOT. 6s. net. 


an entertaining satire upon the current tendency to puf us under Govern 


ment regulation in everything, even getting married.’”’—Globe. 
Olivia Maitland THE LETTERS OF EVE. 6s. net. 
Davidson es Eve” of ‘Sho has gained a reputation for brilliancy which she earns with every page she has 
written. —-Dail iD repress, 


“The Tatler’’), 
W. L. George. THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 
New Edition with a New Preface. 6s. net. 


Valery Brussof. THE REPUBLIC OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


5s. net. 

‘* Poe never wrote anything grimmer than the title story. . We heartily wish 
it were in the hands of every materialist Utopian in Europe and America.” 

— Manchester Guardian 


Ss. G. Tallents. THE STARRY POOL AND OTHER TALES. 


Second Impression. 4s. 6d. net. 
** Singulerly fresh and beautiful sketches.” —The Challenge. 


40 DAYS IN 1914. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With Maps. 4s. net. 


‘Packed to the brim with sound military knowledge, keen criticism, and the 
true constructive touch of the trained organiser.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A HISTORY OF POLAND 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. With Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


. »« & singularly clear historice! résumé of its chequered past.”’—Westminster Gazette. 











THE ODYSSEY OF A TORPEDOED | RECOLLECTIONS OFA REBEL REEFER. 


TRAM Pp, By “YY.” 6s. net. By Col. JAMES MORRIS MORGAN. 10s. 6d. net, 
gives a good idea of what we owe to the men of the ‘** Capital reading and just the thing for the mess or ward- 

Mere h: ant Se rvice. . . « A book to buy.” —Daily Mail. room.’ ’—Field. 
SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. REALISM. By ARTHUR McDOWALL. 10s. 6d. net. 
By JOSEPHINE CALINA.  6e. net. ‘In his stimulating esthetic study Mr. McDowall strips away 


many popular misconceptions.*’—Scotsman. 


|_BULGARIA SELF-REVEALED. 
RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN By VICTOR KUHNE. With a Preface by Avecsy 
GERMANY. By J. G. LEGGE. 15s, net.| —-_ GAUVAIN. és, 6d. net. 


“ . . ‘** We earnestly rec snd the book te vers of truth. 
An admirable documented history of the revolutionary We earnestly recommend the book to all lovers of tri 


° = > 7 . —New Europe. 
tendencies which created Karl Marx.’’—Morning Post. P si 


KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES. 


“ 


« « + «a book for the hour that is with us.”’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


|HIGH ADVENTURE. 
By JAMES NORMAN HALL, Author of “ Kitchener's 


By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 6d. net. Mob.” 6s. net. 
“His compilation sweeps away completely at the bar of his-| ‘‘ The most fascinating account of flying and fliers which has 
tory all German pretensions to ancient civilisation.’’—Guardian. | come my way.’’—Punch. 








POETRY. 
THE SAD YEARS. A Last Volume of Poems by DORA SIGERSON. With a 


Memoir by KatmaRInE TYNAN. 5s. net. 
MOTLEY & OTHER POEMS. By WALTER DE LA MARE. Second ener 3s. 6d. net, 
170 CHINESE POEMS. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Waley’s Treasure-book of Trans lati ons lightens British ignor- 
ance.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


FROM THE HOME FRONT. A New Volume of Verse by SIR OWEN SEAMAN. Is. 6d. net 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. London 10 Orange Street W.C. 2 
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JOHN LANE’S FIRST SPRING LIST 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS 


THE TOYS OF PEACE Lasr Srortes. By H. H.| THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA and Other 

Munro (‘* Saki”). With a Memoir and portrait. Crown Impossibilities. By Sreruen Leacock. 5s. net. 

Svo. 7s. net. THE HIDDEN VALLEY By Meret Hine. Author 
THE GOLDEN ROPE By J. W. Bropie- Ixnes. of ** The Best in Life,” ete. “7s. net. 

Author of ‘* The Tragedy of an Indiscretion,” ete. 7s. net. LONDON PRIDE By A. Nem Lyoys. Author o| 
THE MYSTERY KEEPERS By Marron Fox. Author ** Arthur's,” etc. 6s. net. , 

of ** Ape’s Face,” ** The Bountiful Hour,” ete. 7s. net. — | THE SHRIEKING PIT By A.J. Rees. Co-author of 
THE AMETHYST RING By Awxarore France. ‘** The Hampstead Mystery,” etc. 7s. net. 

7s. 6d. net. A new volume in the English edition of the WILLIAM POLLOK AND OTHER TALES By Geratn 


works of Anatole France. “ = > 
. Grocan. With a Memoir, Author of ** A Drop in In. 


ANYMOON By Horace Bieackiey. Author of finity.” 7s. net. 











** His Job,” ete. 7s. net. : ; THE TWO CROSSINGS OF MADGE SWALUE By 
THE SILVER BAG By Tuomas Coss. Author of Hlenrt Davicnon. English Version by Trra Branp- 
** Captain Marraday’s Marriage,” ete. 7s. net. CamMAERtTS. 5s, net. 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND| The ON ACTIVE SERVICE Series POETRY AND _ BELLES 
THEIR COLLECTORS A Collection of Narratives by eye-witnesses, in the Great War, of | L TT 
ie a i ‘ sa}, 0- | tYpical experiences at the Front, and also other accounts of special | E RES 
By T. SIMPSON, Demy 4to, With25 | jramatie or historical interest. ‘The following volumes are in im- a 
reproductions in photogravure of im mediate preparation, 





portant artists’ work, Limited to 450 POEMS IN CAPTIVITY 

copies, £3 Ss, net, Also an edition A HANDFUL OF AUSSEYS By JOHN STILL, Crown 8vo, 5s, net 

limited to 50 copies with an original By C. HAMPTON THORP. 

ry-point by W. P. Rowins. £7 78. net.) With a Foreword by General Sir William Birdwood. | THE SPACIOUS TIMES 

K.C.B., and an Introductory Poem by Robert Bridges, | A New Volume of Poems, By 

THE LAST DIARY OF THE —— With illus. by James F. Scott. Cr. 8vo. FRANCIS COUTTS. Cr. Svo, 3s, 6d. 
GREAT WARR > oe. net, 

By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. Witha DOVER DURING THE DARK DAYS 

coloured frontispiece and 8 black and By a‘** Dus«-out.”’ SONGS OF THE DEAD 


Poems, By MARGARET NAPIER, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


white illustrations by JOHN KETTEL- Liext.-Comir. STANLEY COXON, R.N.V.R. 
peso ance ‘a auk np tea Author of ** And That Reminds Me.” With con- 
SP Oe eee nme airs "**| tributions by the following officers <! og pe THE WISDOM oF 
Patrroir—Capt. E. R. Evans, Capt. Graham Edwards, 
OUR FIRST AIRWAYS : Capt. H. P. "eenten, Capt. G. € Venn, Capt. W. C. AKHNATON 
Their Organisation, Equipment and Hawke, Comdr. Rosomon, Flag-Comdr. Osborne, 
Finance, By HARRY HARPER and | Eng.-Comdr. Bury. With portraits, other illustrations 
CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE, With | and maps. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 


ects, "en, aie" | SAPPER DOROTHY LAWRENCE: | a SAGA OF THE SEVENTH 


By Mrs. A. E. GRANTHAM. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 








THE ONLY ENGLISH WOMAN SOLDIER. DIVISION 
UNKNOWN LONDON Late Royal Engineers, 5st Division, 179th Tunnelling | By LADY HELEX FORBES, Crown 
Ry W. G, BELL. Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. Company, B.E.F. With portrait. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. | cn ok ook, _ 
bs, net, THE BOY WITH THE GUNS 
By the late Lieut. G. W. TAYLOR. DOMUS DOLORIS 
A MUSICAL MOTLEY Edited by his sister, Mrs, Roger Cookson. With an By W. COMPTON LEITH. Author of 
by ERNEST NEWMAN, Cr, 8vo,| Introduction by Sir James Crichton-Browne, With “Sireniea” and “Apologia Diffi- 
6s, net, | illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. dentis,” Crown S8vo, 6s. net. 


— - — — a ae EEE - ee ee —_—- ~-- - ————-~ 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, etc. POLITICS. MODERN THOUGHT, 
THE NEW ELIZABETHANS By E. B. Ospory. | AND THE WAR 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. : enTiee a ; -_— 
EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT By his Mother, | B=ZORE AND NOW By Avstix Hanuisox. Crows 


PAMELA GLENCONNER. With portraits in photogravure. | 











Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. , ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES OF THE WAR [By 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMSON, FRANCIS Grierson. Author of ** The Invincible Alliance, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. By Erne: H. Tuousox. With | * The Celtic Temperament,” etc. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. TOWARDS NEW HORIZONS By M. P. Wittcocks. 
MURRAY MARKS AND HIS FRIENDS By Dr. Author of ** The Wingless Victory,” ‘* The Man of Genius, 
G. C. Witiiamson. Author of ** Ozias Humphry,” ete. | etc, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. j - Ar. . — 
FIFTY YEARS OF A SHOWMAN’S LIFE By ‘Trowas | "2B. WAR AND MEN'S MINDS By Mrs. by Busses. 


IF. Prowman. Author of *' In the Days of Victoria,” ete. | 


With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOON HISTORY OF THE WAR 
TALES RETAILED OF CELEBRITIES By Sir | Compiled by J. Murray Atuison. Editor of ** Rae 


WarrEN Hastincs D’'Oyiy. With numerous illustrations, | mackers’ Cartoons,” ** Kultur in Cartoons,” ete, Voluny 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. One. Crown 4to. 10s, 6d. net. 
UNCONDUCTED WANDERERS By Rosirs Fornrs.| A JOURNEY IN WAR-TIME By Lady Sr. Jous 
With over 70 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, ' Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. I. 


All above prices are subject to revision. Write for Spring List 
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